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DR. McDOUGALL AND THE MARGERY 
MEDIUMSHIP 


BY L. R. G. CRANDON, A. M., M. D. 


EprrortaL Nore: Dr. Crandon here replies, so far as he considers reply called 
*, to Dr. MeDougall’s article of last month. In view of the fact that no abstract 
vas given of the McDougall article, none will be given of the present one. 

The reactions of Dr. McDougall to the phenomena of the Margery 
mediumship are typical. It is what every new thing has faced at the 
hands of established and conservative science since civilization began. 
The good Professor, when he sees ectoplasm, is in the state of mind 
of the well-known farmer faced for the first time by a giraffe: “ They 
ain’t no sech animal.” Or perhaps we might better cite the worthy 
countryman who, in the days of railroad pioneering, delivered a long 
harangue to those attending the trial trip of a celebrated locomotive. 
The burden of his oration was: “ She can’t go.” ‘ She” went, how- 
ever, pulling “ her” train of see-sawing cars at a prodigious velocity 
of eight or ten miles an hour. So the local authority promptly changed 
his song, and informed all who would listen to him that the new-fangled 
contraption would never be able to stop! 

So it is with Dr. McDougall: totally regardless of previous state- 
ments and of his signed notes made on the spot, he builds up “ facts ” 
to support his negation. What the motive is, one can only surmise. 
But why the same Professor, after swearing everybody to avoid 
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publicity as one would avoid poison, should have dragged the matter 
into the public press himself, with his Boston Transcript article 
well, that one cannot even guess. 

It were neither self-respecting nor dignified for Dr. McDougall 
and me to enter into an “Itis . . . It isn’t ” controversy. Nor would 
it help to bring out more truth. But there are certain demands which 
his June article makes upon me, and these I must meet, as briefly as 
possible. 

The whole relation of the Professor to the mediumship shows moré 
of comedy than of science. For instance, on at least one occasion 
the reason that McDougall failed to see the scales working against 
gravity was that he was asleep, and that by the time Comstock had 
discovered this, and wakened him, they had come to rest. If, on 
another celebrated occasion, he was not sure whether he were con 
trolling the Psychic’s extremity or that of the table, that too bespeaks 
a naiveté. 

Dr. McDougall reverses himself when he attempts to make the 
ectoplasmic phenomena of early 1925 answerable for the validity of 
the entire mediumship. It is true that if these can be shown valid, 
we need not worry too much about other manifestations which do not 
support themselves. It is not true that the entire mediumship falls 
when the ectoplasm fails to withstand criticism, and Dr. McDougall 
has himself refused to permit Houdini to argue in this fashion. More- 
over, why apply this argument to the ectoplasm alone? If it is 
applicable here, it is applicable elsewhere, and the medium can insist 
that McDougall show “ sufficient ground” to condemn the bell-box, 
the scales, or any other aspect of the phenomena which she may select 
In particular with reference to the bell-box, when he fails to make the 
slightest headway in suggesting how this might have been rung fraud- 
ulently, she is entitled to ask that this presumption of validity be 
enforced, in accord with his argument. 

The worst thing that Dr. McDougall can say about the ringing 
of the electric bell-box in red light by depression (visible to the sitters) 
of the contact board, is that it stopped short of its climax. At the 
time, he did not seem to feel that way about it, nor did his colleague 
Dr. Worcester. After eight successful sittings with this apparatus, as 
described in detail in Mr. Bird’s book, his April article in this Journal, 
and other places, Dr. McDougall told Walter that he had had enough 
of the bell-box and asked for something else. This request was made 
in Dr. Worcester’s presence, and was endorsed by Dr. Worcester. 
Walter, with characteristic humor, replied, in effect: “ Ha! What do 
you want me to do? Psychic photograph, perhaps? How would you 
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like a psychic photograph of your daughter. But I’m not going to do 
another thing for you except that bell-box. You asked for that and 
nothing else, and that’s all you will get.” There was no serious 
suggestion of a psychic photograph of the Professor’s daughter, and 
no slightest move was made toward sitting for one. So much for the 
red herring. If Dr. McDougall did not get enough of the bell-box, it 
was because he himself stopped short of the climax. 

Dr. McDougall returns to the things which his colleague Mr. Ding- 
wall would not let him do, and in spite of Mr. Bird’s warning, he 
continues to speak of these in such a way as to throw the presumption 
of responsibility here upon the medium. If he was on one occasion 
allowed to touch the ectoplasm only with the back of his hand, that 
was a precaution dictated by Mr. Dingwall. Later, he felt of it unre- 
strained, in good red light. If the Psychic’s head-band slipped, that 
was due to Mr. Dingwall’s lack of skill in placing it. And if Dr. Mc- 
Dougall is going to defend himself so actively against the allegation, 
quoted by Mr. Bird from Mr. Dingwall, that the McDougall hand-con- 
trol is intolerable, he must be reminded again that Dingwall, after one 
sitting next to McDougall, employed the word “ paralyzed ” to describe 
the state of his hand; that Dr. Worcester, too, repeatedly requested 
Dr. McDougall to ease up on his hand; and that Mr. Dingwall, who 
permits Dr. McDougall’s views to be substituted for his own in many 
other points, on this point insisted throughout the sittings that Dr. 
McDougall’s hand control was too vigorous. 

But all these matters of detail are really of little significance, in 
the presence of Professor McDougall’s gross violation of scientific 
procedure. The contract between Mr. Dingwall and myself contained 
the explicit provision that the signed notes of the sittings “ shall, 
within the investigator’s best memory, include every fact with relation 
to the phenomena and the accompanying circumstances which he re- 
gards as in any way important.” The insertion of this provision and 
its explicit wording were not matters of accident; it was very carefully 
fashioned with the explicit purpose of ruling out any such a posteriori 
“facts ” as had been advanced by Houdini. This person’s conduct was 
censured by Dr. McDougall—and at the first opportunity we find 
Dr. McDougall doing prec’sely the same thing! 

Let us build a hypothetical case. Let us assume that the phe- 
nomena were of such sort that a certain series of observations, if 
made, would have been absolutely conclusive of genuineness. Let us 
suppose that so far as the face of the record indicates, these observa- 
tions had not been made or even attempted. Let us suppose that I, 
one of the sitters and a party to the record, were now to come forward 
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with the statement that I had made these observations; but that I had 
not mentioned them at the time for fear of hurting Dr. McDougall’s 
feelings, or for fear that if he saw the phenomena on the point of 
being proved he would withdraw from the investigation. Suppose I 
were to insist that these observations be read into the record now, and 
the mediumship acclaimed and adjudged genuine on their strength? 
What would Dr. McDougall say to this? 

What he would say, I say to him. The control was designed with 
the intent that, if maintained, fraud should be prevented. If it is 
not maintained, fraud ceases to be prevented. Here, surely, is a fact 
about the attendant circumstances which one must regard as important. 
The records are silent about any deficiency in control. Dr. McDougall 
waits until months afterwards; and then he alleges just such deficien- 
cies In the control as would be necessary to introduce the possibility of 
fraud. The thing is preposterous, intolerable. Waiving entirely any 
question of his intentions, if Dr. McDougall would pose as a scientist 
he must act as one; and the merest tyro in scientific methods knows 
that these belated statements cannot now be accepted as matters of 
observed fact. As indicating the McDougall psychology and _ the 
reasons why he is personally unwilling to endorse the mediumship they 
are of great interest. That “ lets them out,” as Mr. Bird would doubt- 
less put it if he were writing these lines. 

And speaking of Mr. Bird—what about that long article of 
his, quoting chapter and verse, ad nauseam, to show that Dr. Me- 
Dougall had freely contradicted himself and even more freely had 
fallen into grave errors of philosophy? Is Dr. McDougall’s June 
contribution in any sense a reply to or a defence against Mr. 
Bird’s indictment of April? One is forced to answer “ No.” In- 
deed, Dr. McDougall studiously refrains from any attempt to meet 
Mr. Bird’s article; he reminds us of the obvious fact that Mr. Bird 
speaks with less authority when relying upon information than when 
dealing with matters of his own immediate observation; and then he 
confines his discussion to the events of séances at which Mr. Bird was 
not present. Can it be that Dr. McDougall finds it so difficult to meet 
the combination of Mr. Bird’s facts and Mr. Bird’s remorseless pre- 
sentation of these facts, that he seeks to dodge further necessity for 
doing so? Whether from this or from other reasons, Mr. Bird’s ex- 
tremely damaging critique of Dr. McDougall is permitted to stand by 
default. 

I have indicated repugnance to go into too great detail in discussion 
of Dr. McDougall’s allegations; and indeed, once it is clearly seen 
how impossible it is for these allegations to be taken as scientific ob- 
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servations made at the time he says he has made them, they need 
not be met in detail. These things may have happened, they may not— 
even the Professor himself cannot testify with absolute certainty here, 
because of the possibility, on which he touches, of self-deception. But 
whether they happened or not makes no difference; they are not citable. 
Nevertheless, I must go a little into his philosophy of the fraudulent 
production of the phenomena which he has seen. 

In the first place, he complains that teleplastic phenomena were 
not so lively in red light as against a luminous plaque in the dark. 
Granted. But perhaps such are the attributes and characteristics of 
this substance. Margery did not make the universe nor its psychic 
laws. 

In the second place, what about his statement—implicit, if not ex- 
plicit—that the ectoplasm must move to be valid? It is granted that, if 
it will move, fraud will be more difficult and control simpler. But if this 
substance is of the sort and if it has the origin which Margery and I 
believe, its mere production as an inert mass is a psychic phenomenon 
of the utmost importance. Under Dr. McDougall’s scheme of dictating 
to the Creator, what is to prevent him, if it did move, from keeping 
one jump ahead of it, and demanding that, before it can be endorsed, 
it move in a particular way specified by him? What is to prevent 
him from insisting, as a condition of his acceptance, that it take the 
form of a conventionalized lily, give off an odor of skunk cabbage, 
and sing Yankee Doodle while rotating in an ellipsoidal helix at a 
velocity of exactly 1714 feet per second? 

The quaint concept that the ectoplasm (which is quite similar to 
that seen repeatedly in Europe) is animal lung tissue, surgically man- 
ipulated, the Professor seems unable to get out of his mind. He does 
not refer specifically, in his present text, to the theory that movements 
of the substance are produced by inflation and deflation; but since 
this notion is a cardinal point of the lung-tissue hypothesis, con- 
stituting the one great “advantage” of this theory and the chief 
reason for its espousal by many of its advocates, it seems fair to charge 
Dr. McDougall with this detail. Now lung, to be blown up, must be 
covered with pleura. If it is cut into the form of a hand, the pleura 
must be destroyed. So here the theory contradicts itself and falls 
flat. 

Moreover, how the lung tissue in a mass %4 inch in diameter and 
eight inches long, could be made to exude from the Psychic’s ear while 
all her extremities are held by Mr. Dingwall and Dr. Worcester, is 
difficult to make out. Of this incident, the record speaks as follows: 
“ Her head then went several times on the table, lying on left side. 
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Then trance became deeper. Then under instructions red flash, turned 
on head two seconds, showed large mass front of and on right ear. 
Then a photo was taken of mass. Then each [sitter] was allowed to 
feel the mass. Dr. Worcester says: 

*“*T felt the mass twice—first gently, at which time it appeared 
to extend from right temple to top and front of ear. The second time 
Margery took my hand [in trance, of course] and pressed it against 
her head with greater force than I should have thought it wise to 
employ myself. By this time the mass had considerably enlarged in 
extent and thickness. It appeared to extend from nearly the top of 
the head to the lower part of the lobe of the ear. The mass thickened 
as it descended. Margery pressed my hand strongly against the sub- 
stance. I felt it to be solid, clammy, and quite elastic. By compression 
of the substance my hand seemed to touch the side of her head, but it 
was forced up again. This was by far the most impressive contact 
with the substance I have had.’ ” 

One point suggests itself strongly here. Mr. Bird emphasizes the 
motion implied by the records, as well as that specifically described. 
Dr. McDougall insists that with certain trifling exceptions, which he 
seeks to explain away, there was no motion. In the above transcript, 
the words occur “ by this time the mass had considerably enlarged in 
extent and thickness; ” and this occurred under control of the Psychic 
by Mr. Dingwall and Worcester. I need hardly point out the motion 
on a liberal scale is implied here and ignored by Dr. McDougall. 

Dr. McDougall introduces a new element of detailed specification 
into the lung-tissue hypothesis with his citation of the alleged resem- 
blance of its connecting cord to the trachea and its arteries. This 
comparison is so fanciful as to suggest almost that the Professor 
has an unfair animus. In no mammal known to me is there found an 
artery running parallel to the trachea showing a series of lateral 
branches. 

Dr. McDougall emphasizes, what is admitted by all advocates of 
the mediumship, that my unsupplemented control of the Psychic’s right 
hand is not satisfactory, from a scientific viewpoint. It was largely 
because of this very fact that my control was supplemented by luminous 
bands—which the Professor was conveniently and secretly unable to 
see whenever his vision of them would have embarrassed his theory that 
the phenomena were produced by fraud. It was wholly because of this 
fact, in all Scientific American sittings at which control of the Psychic’s 
hands was a vital matter, Mr. Bird or some other Committee attaché 
sat in the space between me and the Psychic and maintained control 
over this link. It would be fair to say that Mr. Bird’s conviction of 
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validity arose largely through his extraordinary experiences at this 
point, in the center alike of the phenomena and of the control. Night 
after night he sat there, holding securely the adjoining hands and feet 
of the Psychic and her husband, with his own head and one of his 
hands wholly free for such other explorations as his very ample 
ingenuity might dictate. On many of these occasions it was quite out 
of the question for the Psychic to move a hand or foot or head without 
his instant detection. Houdini, himself, finds Mr. Bird’s position on 
this point of control of such conclusive character that he is able to 
escape from it only by the broadest allegations of active confederacy 
against Mr. Bird. But Dr. McDougall passes airily over it with the 
simple untruth that in Mr. Bird’s book, the validity of my unchecked 
control is assumed; and with the collateral deception of permitting his 
readers to suppose that this deficiency in control characterized the bulk 
of the brilliant performances described in Mr. Bird’s book. It really 
seems that in dealing with this mediumship, the Professor is consti- 
tutionally incapable of correct statement of facts. 

Dr. McDougall’s naive confession of the pressure he brought to 
bear on Mr. Dingwall is amazing, and I believe without precedent in 
the behavior of a man who calls himself scientific. He says: * My 
testimony to it would, I venture to think, carry considerable weight, 
even in the scientific world; whereas a favorable report by you, if not 
supported and confirmed by me, might fail to do so. Secondly, it seems 
to me that you need my support in your own self-defence. As you 
have yourself said, it is highly probable or even inevitable that ..... 
you will be accused by the scientists, or by some of them, of being an 
accomplice, or being in collusion with Margery. Your best defence 
against this would be my concordant testimony and support. Further, 
I shall, no doubt, be expected to render some report to the English 
S. P. R. and it would be very unsatisfactory from every point of view, 
if your report and mine on the same series of sittings are in serious 
disagreement.” 

What a high-grade of moral courage and scientific devotion to 
truth this expresses! The question discussed by the Professor 
and Dingwall is not “Is it true? ” but “ What is expedient? Had we 
not better stick together!” What a humiliation for Mr. Dingwall! 
The quotation above was from a letter from McDougall to Dingwall, 
dated January 18, 1925. McDougall publishes this letter not till June, 
1925, and no wonder. While the sittings were going on he writes: 
“IT must, however, ask you to treat the contents of this letter as 
strictly confidential, and not to be communicated to anyone without my 
consent, least of all the Crandons.” Now after six months, McDougall 
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comes forth with new “ facts ” which are not in the official records, 
were not experienced by other sitters, and are only now fabricated to 
bolster up the weakness of his criticism. 

McDougall, Worcester and Dingwall were sitting with Margery 
under an agreement. This agreement specified that if fraud were dis- 
covered it had to be entered into the notes written the same night and 
signed by the sitters. If such note of fraud were not in the records 
it was assumed that it did not exist. There is no suggestion of dis- 
covered fraud in the notes of those sittings. These will soon all be 
published. 

This astonishing letter of McDougall to Dingwall ends: 

“ You express yourself frankly as satisfied of the reality of the 
ectoplasm. ‘That is good as far as it goes, but, it seems to me, you 
are bound to try to carry me along with you. Therefore, it is pre 
mature to throw aside the question of the evidential nature of the 
phenomena (as you have seemed inclined to do during the last few 
sittings) and to proceed at once to the further question of the exact 
modus operandi and process of production of the ectoplasm, regardless 
of controls.” 

Dingwall, with great discretion, stepped from under the bludgeon 
thus held over his head by McDougall and hedged himself into safety. 
With the publication of this McDougall letter, Mr. Dingwall’s con- 
duct, so ably stripped of its claim to respectability by Mr. Bird in 
this Journal for June, ceases to be mysterious. Dr. McDougall not 
alone gives us the missing evidence necessary for absolute proof that 
Dingwall had been convinced; he likewise explains to us what happened 
to make it expedient for Dingwall to lay aside his convictions. This, 
perhaps, is one of the things about which the Professor feels that Mr. 
Bird lacked first-hand knowledge; but even with this handicap, it will 
be seen that Mr. Bird had the facts right, over Dingwall’s vehement 
denial. 

The long-suffering but courageous “ Margery” still goes on. In 
spite of the slurs, accusations of fraud and bad faith from the Pro- 
fessor’s easy chair, the reality of the phenomena has now been 
admitted by over two-hundred and forty people of more than average 
intelligence, including sixty-one college graduates. There is, of course, 
nothing in a professor that particularly adapts him for psychical 
research: a keen, alert, trained mind makes a good observer. The 
ectoplastic hand has appeared repeatedly since January, developed 
up as far as the elbow. It contains normal phalangeal bones, at least 
two to each finger and what corresponds to the lower ends of radius 


and ulna bones. The structure is covered by apparent human skin. 
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The whole may be felt and handled and lifted. It is constantly seen 
moving objects in good red light. 

The question of genuineness is settled and is no longer before us. 
Those who cry “ fraud” are far behind on the road. The important 


thing now is not more controversy with these “ blind who will not 
see,’ but to go on to study the ever advancing phenomena and their 
mechanism. Operation of this plan is now in full swing. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE ABRAMS REACTIONS? 
BY HARRY PRICE 


Asstract: Referring to the Scientific American investigation of the so-called 
electronie scheme of diagnosis and cure for his general background, Mr. Price 
reminds us that in spite of the totally unfavorable report there reached, British 
experimenters, early in 1925, reported to the Roval Society of Medicine certain 
results In some ways parallel with those of Abrams. Mr. Price now sets down experi- 
ments made by himself with a radio set, in which the passage of the broadcasting 
current through his own organism, in series with certain chemical substances, has 
produced sensations which he describes, and which are again reminiscent of the 
“electronic reactions.” He describes his electrical arrangements completely. Of 
ninety-two different substances tried as the vehicle for these reactions, eleven gave 
positive, eight doubtful, and seventy-three negative results. He makes suggestions 
for further experiment in the same direction. 


EprrortAL Nore: I was one of the Scientific American Committee for the investi- 
gation of the claims of Dr. Albert Abrams; much of the work of this Committee was 
done by me, and much more of it in my presence or with my complete knowledge. 
It was the verdict of this Committee, that the so-called electronic “ reactions,” 
“vibratory rates,” ete., ete., when not actually produced or simulated through delib- 
erate fraud by the practitioner, as suggested by Mr. Price under his third category 
of opinion, immediately below, certainly never rose out of the subjective level indi- 
cated in his second category. In this opinion I did and do concur. I would point 
out that, in his work, Mr. Price has a definite and known source of energy exterior 
to his experimental system, in the broadcasting current; and that what he studies is 
the effect of this energy upon the experimental system, including his own organism. 
This is a very different matter from the claims advanced on behalf of the electronic 
medicine, where the “ energy ” supposed to be manifesting was itself the mysterious 
element, of unknown source. If Mr. Price’s results are not explainable, in the end, 
through ordinary electrical plus physiological theory, they are necessarily in the 
psychic field; but I attach the utmost emphasis to the question mark of his title. 
My present judgment would be that he has thrown new light on something quite 
other than the Abrams claims.—J. M. B. 


I am sure that if the late Dr. Albert Abrams could read this article, 








he would have a much greater shock than could be got out of his own 
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* Magic Box,” or any other piece of the weird electrical apparatus 
devoted to his “ Electronic” system of curing diseases by the well- 
known * Abrams Rays.” 

I need not inform the readers of this Journal that the Abrams treat- 
ment was the centre of a violent controversy in the United States a few 
months ago. A pronounced echo of the storm reached the shores of 
Great Britain, and medical men and psychists took a lively interest in 
the treatment and alleged cures. The controversialists eventually di- 
vided themselves into three camps, viz.: (1) Those who were convinced 
that the Abrams treatment did all that was claimed for it, in the way 
that was claimed for it; (2) those who were convinced that the alleged 
“cures,” if genuine, were effected by psychic means, or by “ sugges- 
tion” on the part of the E. R. A. practitioner; (3) those who were 
certain that the whole affair was a money-making “ frame-up ” on the 
part of a Yankee medical hustler who ought really to be in the ranks 
of the conjurers. In 1924, the Scientific American published an impor 
tant exposé, and this, of course, strengthened the hands of the orthodox 
practitioners and the sceptics. 

In England the claims of the Abrams apologists created very con- 
siderable interest and Dr. C. B. Heald, the medical adviser to the 
Director of Civil Aviation, decided to start an investigation in this 
country. He selected a number of gentlemen to help him, and formed 
a Committee which included a conjurer. Sir Thomas Horder became 
Chairman, and early in 1925 he communicated to the Royal Society of 
Medicine the results of their experiments. The Committee found that 
certain subjects, such as drugs, sputa, blood, etc., when placed in the 
apparatus, did effect changes in the abdominal wall of the subject who 
could feel his muscles of that region contract when certain specimens 
were placed in the proper position in the “ magic box.” The Committee 
found nothing whatsoever that would lead them to think that the 
so-called “ rays” had any curative effect or that the “ Electronic” 
treatment would be beneficial in the treatment of diseases. But they 
found that a real phenomenon occurred. 

I will now relate a curious discovery I made in connection with a 
powerful wireless set I installed early in 1924. I feel convinced that 
there is a connection between the results I obtained and the “ reac- 
tions * caused by Abrams’s “ magic box.” I will give the account of 
my experiments in considerable detail in case any of my readers wish 
to repeat the experiments or make others. My research work was the 


result of an accident, as I have done very little experimental wireless. f 


will add, however, en passant, that I made and used what I believe was 
the first portable wireless set constructed in Great Britain. This was 
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in April, 1899, the stations being the tower of St. Peter’s Church, 
Brockley, and the top of Aske’s Hatcham Boys’ School. <A short 
account of the experiments appeared in the press at the time. 

My wireless installation, which is home-made, is a five-valve’ set 
with approved reaction. It is a very powerful receiving set employing 
two stages of high frequency amplification, one detector, and two stages 
of low frequency amplification. Tuned anodes are used on both high 
frequency stages. The set is very sensitive and selective and much 
more careful adjustment is required than when using a simpler set, 
such as a 1l-, 2- or 3-valve instrument. The tuning of the set is ex- 
tremely critical. Reaction is obtained by the reaction coil reacting on 
the anode coil. This is an approved method of reaction, and is not 
likely to cause re-radiation troubles. Of course, the set uses plug-in 
coils. The set was made up according to the circuit illustrated in the 
booklet published by Brown Bros., Ltd., of Great Eastern Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2, and has given every satisfaction. 

The aerial used is the standard single-wire type one hundred feet 
in length. The “earth” * is a good one, consisting of a number of 
brass rods, buried four feet in the ground, not more than ten feet from 
the instrument (though, as a matter of fact, the set will function with- 
out an “earth” at all). Soldered to the brass rods are copper wires 
* earth ” terminal of instru- 
ment. The coils used in the experiments were a No. 200 Burndept on 


converging to a single wire running to the 


the aerial; a reaction coil, No. 300 Igranic; and two anode coils, 
Burndept, No. 300. The five valves used were as follows: Three Mar- 
coni Type R.5v, Nos. H19562, E20924 and E20933,; the amplifying 
valves being two Marconi, Type L.S.5 Nos. C5462 and C5471. The 
batteries used were low tension, 6-volt Exide accumulator,’ and high 
tension 100-volt Hellesen dry battery. The loud-speaker (which was 
always connected during the period of the experiments) was a pleated 
vellum (hornless) Lumiétre model, No. 5288, and was _ purchased 
in Paris. 

I will now relate how I came to make a curious discovery connected 
with my instrument. Early in November, 1924, I was in Paris, and 
from the * Radiola ” Company * I purchased, for thirty-nine francs, an 
accessory called a “ filter ” (filtre), which is intended to be placed in 


the aerial circuit (between aerial terminal and aerial lead-in) in order 


In American usage, five-tube. 
In American usage, ground. 
‘In American usage, storage battery. 
‘Société Francaise Radio-Electrique, 79, Boulevard Haussmann. 
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to “ filter ” the ether waves and purify the incoming signals, producing 
a much more faithful and sweeter reproduction of both music and 
speech. This it certainly did. I must add that the “ filter ” is really a 
condenser composed of thin mica plates. When fixing the “ filter ” to 
the aerial terminal of my instrument (during which operation I was 
receiving signals from 5xx, the Chelmsford high-power station of the 
British Broadcasting Company, Ltd.), and when I had the end of the 
aerial in my left hand, I happened to touch the positive terminal of the 
“ filter” (the negative wire was fixed to the instrument) and to my 
surprise the etheric waves—although passing through my body—were 
being converted and were operating the loud speaker, the music (a 
band) being heard plainly, but not quite so loud as when the aerial 
was connected directly to the instrument. In order to get the incoming 
signals of greater strength, I adjusted the valves, at the same time 
increasing reaction somewhat. I then felt a slight tingling (reminiscent 
of “ pins and needles ”) in my right hand, which was still holding the 
positive terminal of the “ filter.” I again adjusted the three R.5y 
valves (I found that more current passing through the two amplifying 
valves made no difference) and at once lost the tingling sensation. It 
was a long time before I recovered the exact position of the three valves 
by means of which I received the sensation in my hand. Adjusting the 
condensers of the instrument merely lessened the strength of the “ ting- 
ling.” I then changed hands, holding the aerial wire in my right hand 
and the “ filter” positive terminal in my left. I still detected the 
tingling, but in my left hand and, (though this may have been imagina- 
tion), the sensation was not quite so marked. I then inserted in the 
instrument the necessary coils to pick up London and other British 
stations direct, but I could get nothing whatever. The resistance of my 
body was much too great to allow of the waves being strong enough to 
operate the loud-speaker, or even the head-phones, the reason being, of 
course, that London and other British stations were transmitting on a 
power of, (I think) two and one-half kilowatts, whilst Chelmsford was 
working on a power of sixteen or eighteen kilowatts. The following 
Sunday I repeated the experiments and tried also getting the same 
results from the Paris “ Radiola ” transmission, which was then using 
a power of about five kilowatts. I could still feel a slight tingling dur- 
ing some of the experiments, but owing to the greater distance, Paris 
came in comparatively weak. I could get no results when the “ earth” 
was disconnected. 

The first experiments recorded above I thought interesting, but 
attached no particular importance to them. A week or so later I 
attended a sitting at the rooms of the British Society for Psychical 
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Research, who were experimenting with the Austrian medium, Willy 
Schneider, whom I had already investigated at Munich. At this sitting 
was Mr. W. Whately Smith, who was then a member of Sir Thomas 
Horder’s committee which was working on the Abrams investigation. 
Mr. Smith mentioned to me casually that during some of their experi- 
ments, the subject could feel a sensation in the muscles of the abdominal 
wall when certain drugs which were placed on the electrodes in the 
famous box were being used. I at once recalled my experiments with 
the French “ filter ” I had used on the wireless set, and wondered if any 
connection could be found between the sensations I felt and the Abrams 
> I decided to try, and at the end of February I spent an 
entire week-end and several evenings in my home trying out in various 
ways substances which I had in my private laboratory and dark-room, 
or in my household. Unfortunately, living in a country village, I could 
get no suitable assistance and had to work single-handed. However, 


* reactions.’ 


this will be remedied later when I commence a lengthy investigation in 
the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, London. If my read- 
ers are wondering what the connection is between the Abrams rays and 
psychical research, I candidly confess ‘that I do not know—but there 
may be something. In any case, the psychical researchers and the 
magicians have taken an extraordinary interest in the Abrams contro- 
versy and this must be my excuse for incorporating in this article the 
results--—now first published—of my experiments. 

I will now give some data of the conditions, etc., under which I 
worked. The apparatus, valves, etc., were identical to those already 
described. My general health was good (it is probable that the health 
of a subject makes a vast difference in the reactions felt), but I was 
recovering from an influenza cold. The experiments took place in my 
study, heated by an anthracite stove, night and day, to an average 
temperature of 65 Fahr. The weather (on the 28th of February and 
the Ist of March) was sunny, with a somewhat cold wind. The barom- 
eter was steadily rising (from 28.9 to 29.6). 

Having decided to test a number of substances by interposing them 
in the aerial circuit of my wireless set, I had to invent or design a suit- 
able container to hold my chemicals, acids, ete. After some few ex- 
periments I devised a piece of apparatus illustrated on page 374. <A is 
a one-ounce bottle of amber or clear glass, with a vulcanite or rubber 
cork, B. In the cork are drilled two ®<-inch holes into which are in- 
serted two thin brass rods (electrodes) C, D. (For acids, etc., thin 
carbon rods should be used.) The outer and upper ends of the brass 


rods have two brass slips (EK, F) soldered to them. In the ends of the 


slips farthest from the cork are screwed two ordinary brass terminals, 
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G, H. To the left-hand terminal is connected the aerial wire. To the 
right-hand terminal is attached a piece of flex connected to a brass 
cylinder, I. This cylinder is held in the left hand of the subject, whose 
right hand grips a similar cylinder attached by means of a piece of 























Tue Detector EmMpLoyep By Mr. Price In THE EXPERIMENTS DESCRIBED 
IN Tus ARTICLE 


flex to the aerial terminal of the wireless instrument. It will be obvious 
from the description and illustration of this piece of apparatus—which 
I have named the Detector—that the incoming etheric waves can pass 
to the cylinder I, the subject, and the wireless instrument, only by 
means of the medium which is placed in the bottle, A; the glass bottle 
and rubber cork acting as insulators, of course. I had not the slightest 
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e 


idea whether any reaction could be felt by the subject (myself) through 
using the substances I had at my disposal, though I determined to 
persevere in order to see if I could get “ sensations ” similar to those I 
had experienced through the mica plates of the “ filter.” I was very 
agreeably surprised to find that several substances reacted—some with 
the familiar tingling sensations of the “ filter”; and others much 
stronger to the extent of feeling a kind of stiffness or crampedness in 
the hand holding the cylinder attached to the wireless set. Whether I 
held this cylinder with my left or right hand made no difference (except 
that I could not feel it so strongly with my left hand)—it was always 
the hand holding the cylinder attached to the instrument that experi- 
enced the “ reaction.” 

I will now give the table of substances used, with their strengths 
and other particulars. The various chemicals, etc., were taken from 
my private laboratory and are what I use in photography, microscopy, 
etc. These substances were placed in the detector, (usually in a liquid 
form), so that whatever the position of the detector, the contents of 
the container were connecting the two brass electrodes. The instru- 
ment was set as already described; Chelmsford (usually), or Paris 
(Radiola), were always transmitting when the experiments were car- 
ried out, and the signals were always audible (except where otherwise 
mentioned), on the Lumiére loud-speaker. The table will be found more 
or less self-explanatory, but I must say a word about the way I have 
recorded the strength of the reactions felt. If nothing is placed in the 
column next to the substance being tested, it is understood that no 
reaction was felt. If a note of interrogation is inserted, the result was 
doubtful. The most intense reaction is marked 6, the least .5. Vari- 
ations between these two numbers are marked according to what I 
estimated to be the strength of the reaction felt. The substances are 
listed in the order in which I tested them, but it is obvious that eventu- 
ally a list must be compiled commencing with the subjects giving the 
greatest reaction. I am not aware if the wave length makes any differ- 
ence to the results, but for the sake of completing the data, I must 
mention that Chelmsford (5xx) transmitted on a wave length of 1,600 
metres and Paris (Radiola) on a 1,780 wave. Other particulars can 
be seen from the table. 

An analysis of the Table of Substances will show some very curious 
results. Out of 92 substances tried, only 19 showed reactions. Out of 
these 19, 8 were doubtful, which leaves 11 positive reactions, making 
just over nine per cent. “ positive ” 


of the substances experimented 
wit] 


1. The reader cannot help noticing that the salts of the various 
metals yielded good reactions. Of the ten positive reactions we find 
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Table of Substances, with Estimated Intensity of Reaction 


Intensity Trans- Strength 
Name of Substance of mitting, of REMARKS 
Reaction Station Solution 

WATER, Distilled "} 

WATER, Spring vie c 

WATER, Iron ? C Heavily impregnated. 

WATER, Pond C 

Common Soda . 10% In distilled water. 

Common Soda c Sat. In distilled water. 

Common Salt l a 10% In distilled water. 

Common Salt Q2 Cc Sat. Saturated solution in 
distilled water. 

Chlorate of Potash Cc 10% In distilled water. 

Quinine Sulphate l + 10% In acidified water (Dist 

Phenolphthalein 4 Con. Concentrated in ether. 

Violet Copying Ink a Con. As purchased. 

Citrie Acid P 10% In distilled water. 

Pot. Metabisulphite . 10% In distilled water. 

Pot. Ferricyanide 5 C 10% In distilled water. 

Sod. Hyposulphite ( 20% | In Spring water. 

Ether ( Con. Pure ethyl oxide. 

Mercury ( Con. ; 

Peroxide of Hydrogen G Kingzett’s patent. 

Lump Sugar Cc Sat. In distilled water. 

Olive Oil ( Con. Pure “‘table’’. 

Paraffin Oil ? ( Con. Commercial lighting. 

Petrol > Con. “Shell” No. 1. 

Methylated Spirit P Con. Commercial, tinted. 

Sod. Sulphite P 10% In distilled water. 

Sod. Metabisulphite ; 4 10% In distilled water. 

Sod. Carbonate P 10% In distilled water. 

Sod. Bicarbonate P | 10% In distilled water. 

Nitrate of Silver 6 c 10% Dissolved in ether. 

Chloride of Gold > 10% Dissolved in ether. 

Chloride of Platinum 3 & 10% Dissolved in alcohol. 

Xylol Cc Con. (Also known as Xylene). 

Benzene c Con (Benzol, pure B. P. 

Gum Arabic .; Thick solution in Dist 
water. 

Spirit Gum Cc Solution in Methylated 
Spirit. 

Cedarwood Oil ? C Con. Thick, as used in micros- 
copy. 

Glycerine Cc Con. (Glycerol) Pure B. P. 

Benzine C Con. (Petroleum ether). 

Absolute Alcohol ap Con. 99.8 Pure. 

Oil of Cloves ? S Con. “Technical” Quality 

Shellac Varnish C In turpentine. 

Chloroform Cc Con. B. P. grade. 

Ammonia .880 l Cc Con. Strong. 

Ammonia .880 Cc LOG In distilled water. 

Acetic Acid Cc Con. Glacial B. P. 

Acetic Acid Cc 10% Glacial, in dist. water. 

Sulphuric Acid Cc Con. Pure B. P. 

Sulphurie Acid Cc 10% In distilled water. 

Nitric Acid P Con. Pure B. P. 

Nitric Acid r 10% In distilled water. 

Hydrochloric Acid 4 Con. Pure B. P. 

Hydrochloric Acid P 10% In distilled water. 

Vinegar P Pure malt. 

Camphor C 10% Japanese, in alcohol. 


Urine 5 Cc 
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Table of Substances, with Estimated Intensity of Reaction—Cont. 























| Intensity | Trans- | Strength | 
Name of Substance of | mitting, of | REMARKS 
Reaction Station | Solution | 
OS a eer ee a ae C | 30u.p.| Neat, Scotch 
Port Wine.. wh oe C Fee ae se eh 
Ink ee eee. ee c }........] Blue black, “Swan” 
fountain pen. 
Paramidophenol......... ? ( | 10% | Kahlbaum’s pure. 
Lime Water...... ( ......| Distilled Water. 
Gold hen eee a ee | In chain form, 18 carat. 
Tin ey eps Sepa ety Se es | Pure, as fuse wire. 
Aluminium... | eS Sheet. 
Platinum ( Wire 
Silver be Gr Cc ........| Two-shilling piece. 
Copper ere ree. ere ee Pp eee we Wire 
Qo ee Se AO Re In lumps, under naphtha. 
German Silver........... Sree alas r a eee ol es 
Pot. Permanganate..... ? & 10% | In distilled water. 
Alum é 2 ead S 10% | Hot distilled water. 
Formalin...... : ? ( C.40% | In distilled water. 
Red Lead ( ......{| Powder form. 
Lead v- sus ( Peres. 
Hamamelis............ ? | ( | B.P. | Known as Witch Hazel. 
Oxalic Acid ia og Koka C | 10% i Be. 
Turpentine. ae . & Con Refined. 
Oil of Citronella = 5 ( Con. | Byard’s (Australian). 
Co) es Caen ( Con. | Oil of Wintergreen. 
Soft Iron Wire ( «abd ble PECs De Tee erie eae oaks 
Silver Bromide....... 2 C 10% | Dissolved in 10% 
| Pot. Bromide. 
Ferro-cerium.... we 1 eC |........| (Auer metal) Sticks. 
Canada Balsam...... ; end c | Thick, dissolved in Xylol. 
Abbreviations: C. = Chelmsford Station 
P. = Paris Station 
Con. = Concentrated 
B. P. = British Pharmacopcea 


that five of them (potassium ferricyanide, nitrate of silver, chloride of 
platinum, silver bromide and ferro-cerium) are metallic salts or a metal 
(ferro-cerium, used as “ flints ” in cigar-lighters). I am under the im- 
pression that I could have got a reaction from chloride of gold had I 
used a stronger solution—but my stock of this salt was limited. The 
reaction produced through the nitrate of silver caused a sensation in 
my right hand as if the skin were being drawn up. This is the strongest 
reaction I felt, and was quite unlike the tingling sensation of the reac- 
tion caused by the chloride of platinum or the silver bromide. Although 
I got such good results from the chloride of platinum dissolved in alco- 
hol, I could get no results from the pure platinum wire or from the 
pure 99.8 alcohol. In the same way, I could get no results from the 
two-shilling piece I tried, nor from pure ether, although nitrate of 
silver dissolved in ether gave splendid reactions. 

Salt and water in a saturated solution gave marked results, a ten 
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per cent. solution gave weaker results, though quite positive. I could 
tell instantly when salt and water was in the detector, and I tried the 
following experiment three times: I made up four ounces of ten per 
cent. salt solution in distilled water, filtering the solution after the salt 
had dissolved. I then took four ounces of distilled water and a number 
of test tubes. In nine test tubes (which were, of course, identical) I 
poured distilled water, and in three similar test tubes I put the saline 
water-—height of the liquid in each of the twelve tubes being identical. 
I then put rubber corks in the tubes; placed the tubes in a box with a 
lid; gently rolled the tubes about in the box, the lid of which was 
closed; and then removed the tubes. If my life had depended upon 
pointing out those tubes which contained the saline water, I could not 
have done so—they appeared identical. I then labelled each tube from 
1 to 12. I then carefully poured the contents of a tube in the detector, 
and made a note of the number. This I did with the twelve tubes, care- 
fully rinsing out the detector after each trial. Against the numbers of 
those bottles the contents of which I thought gave a reaction, I placed 
the letter R. I then tasted the contents of the tubes, and I found that 
the saline solutions had reacted every time. I could not very well, with 
the apparatus at my disposal, repeat this experiment with other sub- 
stances which showed reactions, because the color, smell or other char- 
acteristics gave me a clue to the contents of the detector. However, I 
did try it with our drinking water (which contains a lot of free iron) 
and found that about fifty per cent. of my “ guesses ” were correct. 
The reaction of the quinine sulphate was most marked. To dis 
solve the quinine in the distilled water I had to put twenty drops of 
strong sulphuric acid into the solution. I do not think the acid had 
anything to do with the reaction experienced, as concentrated or dilute 
sulphuric gave no reaction at all. Potassium ferricyanide ten per cent. 
solution, gave the same intensity of reaction as a thirty per cent solu- 
tion, and a mixture (ten per cent. of each) of potassium ferricyanide 
and hyposulphite of soda in distilled water gave also what I estimated 
to be .5 of reaction. Strong ammonia .880 gave a marked reaction, but 
a fifty per cent. solution gave nothing that I could detect. Urine gave 
a slight reaction. Into two deep amber-colored bottles respectively I 
placed some urine and distilled water, and corked them with rubber 
corks having holes for the electrodes of the detector. I then placed the 
bottles behind me and mixed them in my hand, after which I could not 
detect from the appearance of the bottles which contained the water 
and which the urine. I then connected up in turn each bottle to the 
detector, and I could easily distinguish the contents of the bottle con- 
taining the urine. I detected the oil of citronella in the same way. 
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The metals I tried were fastened merely by wires in the aerial cir- 
cuit, and I am not surprised that no reactions were noticed. But the 
ferro-cerium is really a mixture of pyrophoric alloys of iron and cerium 
with other metals of the cerium group. It is also called ** Auer metal,” 
“ misch-metall,” etc., and is used in strike-a-lights, cigar-lighters, etc. 
Erto, the Italian medium, discovered the uses of ferro-cerium! Marked 
reaction was experienced with sticks of ferro-cerium, but which par- 
ticular constituent is responsible for this is a matter for research. The 
iron in it probably does not help us, as I can get no reaction with soft 
iron or steel. 

It will be noticed that when I was using the Paris (Radiola) trans- 
mission I could get no reactions. Paris is about 200 miles from my 
wireless installation, Chelmsford being about seventy-five miles from my 
home. Though Paris is more than twice as far as Chelmsford, I do not 
think the weaker waves are altogether responsible for the absence of 
reactions. Those acids (such as nitric, hydrochloric, ete.) which I 
tried when Paris was transmitting, I again put in the detector when I 
was receiving Chelmsford-—with the same results. I likewise tried some 
of the metals again, but I could find no difference whether Paris or 
Chelmsford was on. But there is one exception I must note: the metal 
potassium I tried from Paris first and then from Chelmsford. With 
Paris transmitting I got nothing, but with Chelmsford working I fan- 
cied I felt a faint reaction, though this may have been due to the 
naphtha in which it was immersed, as I previously had experienced a 
faint reaction when using common paraffin oil. , Potassium is very 
difficult stuff to work with, and although I again tried putting the 
metal in the circuit without the naphtha (with the same slight re- 
action), the pieces were still damp with the spirit, which may have 
accounted for the slight sensation felt; but personally I do not think 
so. Afterwards I tried using the potassium immersed in ether, but the 
results were not very successful. 

I think it is quite certain that the power of the etheric waves being 
** sen- 
sations ” felt. I could easily reduce the intensity of the reaction by 


used makes a vast difference to the strength of the reactions or 


turning down the valves of my instrument, and often I lost the reaction 
altogether, after which I had extreme difficulty in again getting the 
settings of the valves so that the reactions could be felt. I always 
worked on the maximum power I could get out of my set. If I lived 
near Chelmsford it is probable the reactions would be much greater. 
When the Chelmsford (5xx) station is removed to Daventry (over 
one hundred miles) it is probable that the power will be insufficient, so 
far as my instrument is concerned, to produce reactions through some 
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of the substances. With unlimited power it is reasonable to suppose 
that very great reaction could be felt by some objects. Using more 
* reaction ” on the instrument increased the audible signals on the loud- 
speaker, but did not intensify the reactions (or sensations) felt. 

With some of the substances experimented with I used two detectors 
a foot apart. In the case of the salt and water experiments I got 
identical results, but with a decrease in audibility in the loud-speaker. 
The signals were weaker because of the extra resistance of the second 
detector. When using the same amount of fluid in the one detector 
that I had previously used in the two, no decrease was noticeable 
proving that the extra bulk of liquid was not responsible for the 
decreased signals. 

It is certain that instruments will have to be devised to enable us 
to measure the reactions caused by the substances I have named. I am 
assuming, of course, that it will be possible to register the sensations 
felt by the human “ instrument.” It may not be possible, but I think 
that the age, sex, health, etc., of the “ medium ” or “ subject ” affect 
greatly the intensity or the number of reactions felt. Whereas I have 
put 6 against the reaction I felt with an ether solution of nitrate of 
silver, a healthy young girl might experience a reaction of .5 only. 
Whilst I fancied I could detect a faint reaction with witch hazel (hama- 
melis), an aged man, in bad health, might perhaps get a reaction equal 
to 6. There is a vast amount of research work to be done, and it is to 
be hoped that instruments will be found sensitive enough to record the 
* waves,” “ vibrations,” or whatever they are that compose the sensa- 
tions felt through the reactions. I have, of course, tried with galvano- 
meters, voltmeters, ammeters, an electroscope, etc., but can so far find 
nothing to register the reactions, which may not be electrical. An 
Einthoven galvanometer might be affected. 

It is possible that all persons are not suitable subjects with which 
to experiment. Perhaps we shall find that mediums (in the psychic 
sense) will prove more sensitive to the “ etheric reactions,” (to coin a 
suitable term for the phenomena) than a person not psychic. This is 
very likely, I think, and will have to form the subject of extensive re- 
search. I have not—at this early period—the slightest knowledge of 
the causes in us or in the substances tried that produce the sensations, 
which are not at all like an electric shock. It is much too early to 
theorize concerning the nature of these reactions, but as we have seen 
that some metallic salts have the power of producing these reactions 
in us, it is possible that the metallic salts in us have some affinity with 
the metal. salt placed in the detector, and that the incoming etheric 
waves are in some way made to excite those salts, which reveal them- 
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selves by the tingling sensation experienced. But all this is the merest 
speculation. What we really want to know is what change takes place 
in the substance in the detector when the etheric waves are passed 
through it. Or does any change take place in the energy (in form of 
ether waves from oscillations crossing the aerial wire) which passes 
through the detector, the subject, and eventually into the instrument? 
Or perhaps the electrons in our body are disturbed, excited, or re- 
grouped by the change (produced in the detector) in the incoming 
etheric waves. We seem to have an interesting problem before us. 

It has been suggested that the reactions were really faint electrical 
currents from either the high- or low-tension batteries used in the set. 
But experiments have proved that no leakage occurs from the batteries ; 
because if there were “ leaks,” they could be measured by means of 
suitable instruments. Also, the stronger reactions are not a bit like 
electric shocks. And, of course, if the reactions were ordinary elec- 
trical currents, the metal tests, such as gold, silver, platinum, etc., 
would intensify the shocks, owing to their greater conductivity. But 
all the metals (with the exception of ferro-cerium), inhibited the 
reactions. 

I forwarded the manuscript of this paper to Sir William Barrett, 
F.R.S., who says in reply (Mar. 24th, 1925): 

“T have read your manuscript with interest, and examined your 
results. I am not confident to give a decisive opinion, but so far as I 
can judge they appear to indicate that the sensations observed are 
simply due to the conductivity of the liquid in the tube [detector]. 
Substances such as salt water, nitrate of silver, and platinum chloride 
give results in proportion to their electrical conductivity, whereas insu- 
lators appear to be negative. I quite agree with you that there is 
something mysterious and needing explanation about the Abrams 
‘Magic Box,’ and quite possibly your experiments may throw some 
light upon it.” 

But Sir William’s arguments are met by my remarks above. If a 
metallic salt in a state of solution is a good conductor, surely the 
metal itself, in its pure form, should be a better one. But in the case 
of the metals, silver and platinum, no reactions were felt. The metals, 
silver and gold, contained alloys; but the platinum wire was quite pure. 
And it is curious to note that the chloride of gold in ether (I tried it 
also dissolved in water) gave no results. 

I have already remarked that there is a vast amount of research 
work to be done in the elucidation of the mystery of these curious “ re- 
actions,” and should any of my readers care to experiment, I suggest 
that they try with different makes of valves, coils, transformers, aerials, 
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“earths,” etc., as well as with many substances not mentioned in my 
list. An important part of future research will be the testing of the 
reactions On persons (especially psychic mediums) of both sexes, and 
all ages—both in good and ill health. The reactions may prove bene- 
ficial in healing, or they may have some effect in improving the recep- 
tion of wireless transmission. I should not be surprised if it is found 
that the “ waves,” “ rays,” “ vibrations ” or reacticns which can be felt 
are similar to those which Abrams exploited for so many years. The 
fact that he left two million dollars (which are the subject of a legal 
fight between his relatives and the Electronic Institute which he 
founded), at his death’ proves how successful he was. I do not suggest 
that there is any money in “ etheric reactions,” but it is within the 
bounds of possibility that they may prove beneficial to health, useful 
to science, or of service to us in our pursuit of information relating to 
the laws governing psychic phenomena. 


THE PSYCHIC EXHIBITION 


There was staged at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on May 20th 
and 21st last, an “ Exhibition of Objects of Psychic Interest,” which 
was the first of its kind ever held in Great Britain. Crowds from the 
Metropolis and the provinces flocked to sce the many thousands of 
exhibits illustrating the history, literature, and development of spirit- 
ualism and psychical research. It is not stated how many people visited 
the Exhibition during the two days its doors were open, but the rooms 
were uncomfortably crowded most of the time, and about 850 pounds 
changed hands at the Caxton Hall during the period of the show. 
Pressmen who came to scoff were spellbound at the evidential nature 
of some of the exhibits, and all agreed that there is in modern psychical 
research a strong prima facie case for serious scientific investigation. 

The Exhibition originated in Copenhagen. Mr. J. S. Jensen, 
President of the Danish Psykisk Oplysningsforening (Society for the 
Promotion of Psychic Knowledge), and Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, London, has for 
years been collecting objects with a psychic interest, which he exhibited 
in the Danish capital early this year. When Mr. Harry Price was 
asked to give some lectures at Copenhagen during the progress of the 


* Which occurred early in 1924. 
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exhibition, he at once realized what a magnificent idea Mr. Jensen had 
originated. When this gentleman suggested that it should be staged 
in London, Mr. Price arranged with the London Spiritualist Alliance, 
who were preparing a bazaar and féte, that it should be given under 
their auspices. It was decided that the bazaar and exhibition should 
be held in the same building. 

Mr. Jensen sent some thousands of objects, mounted on boards 
which were hung on what are known as “ Spanish walls”: i. e., large 
wooden frames, connected by angle-irons so that they can be adapted 
to any sized room. The whole “ fit-up ” is portable, light, and strong, 
and can be dispatched to any part of the world with very little trouble. 

In addition to Mr. Jensen’s exhibits, there were collected many in- 
teresting articles from various persons and places, which filled one 
hall, two rooms and a gallery—about 5,000 square feet of exhibition 
space. Brief descriptions of the articles (which were numbered), filled 
a 36-page Catalogue (on sale at a shilling), which must be unique of its 
kind, and which will be of considerable historical interest in years 
to come. 





In a Foreword to the Catalogue, Mr. Price warned the visitor that 
no guarantee could be given that every exhibit was what it purported 
to be, and he feels that this point was appreciated. Fraud, folly, and 
self-deception were writ large on some of the articles sent in by their 
credulous owners, and it was quite pathetic to listen to the marvelous 
“history ” of some of the objects. And there were some curious hap- 
penings even in the precincts of the Exhibition itself. One gentleman, 
who seems to be the target for a perfect bombardment of “ apports ”— 
which include golf balls and cigarette cases—that shower upon him at 
all hours of the day and night, was struck on the shoe by a safety-pin 
“apport ” as he was walking up the stairs leading to the galleries! 
He had his collection of “‘ apports ” in a couple of suit-cases, and dis- 
cussed with groups of curious onlookers the wonders of the fourth 
dimension. Another “ apport,” in the shape of an African native’s 
leather apron, was forwarded from nowhere, “ by easy stages,” espe- 
cially for the Exhibition! 

Quite a number of well-known people were actively engaged in 
personally explaining their exhibits to the crowds who surrounded their 
“pitches.” Dr. Abraham Wallace was there with a magnificent col- 
lection of lantern-slides representing the “ old-timers ” and their work 

of very great historical interest. Mr. F. W. Warrick (that bene- 
factor to psychic science who so successfully hides his light undet a 
bushel), Dr. Crawford’s literary executor, was showing a very large 
collection of photographs illustrating his experiments with Mrs. Deane ; 
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and it is only fair to add that his results appeared very convincing. 
Mr. Bligh Bond exhibited the Glastonbury Script, and Miss Mary 
Bligh Bond was represented by her amazingly clever anatomical figure 
sketches (automatic), and her pastel studies emblematic of the Zodiac 
(also automatic). Captain John Allen Bartlett (“ John Alleyne ”’) 
exhibited his beautiful pastels, executed in a semi-trance, of Glaston- 
bury Abbey as it might have been in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. ‘These pictures appeared to him in a series of visions which he 
has reproduced in a masterly fashion in a number of pastels. The 
reader need not be reminded that it was the hand of “ John Alleyne ” 
which wrote the Script of The Gate of Remembrance and The Hill of 
Vision. Mr. Trethewy explained the Stainton Moses (“* M. A. Oxon”): 
relics and the original notebooks of this famous psychic. Mr. H. 
Blackwell exhibited an extraordinary collection of “ spirit ” photo- 
graphs by various mediums which aroused very considerable interest. 

Space will not permit a list of all the exhibits, but the more inter- 
esting ones may be mentioned. In many opinions, the most remarkable 
of the Copenhagen exhibits were the trance drawings executed by Mr. 
Josef Kotzian, of Priroz, Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. Kotzian is a medium 
who produces automatically most wonderful designs of conventional 
flowers. He uses a lead-pencil only, and his work is indescribably 
beautiful. The specimen here reproduced (Figure 1) gives some idea 
of Mr. Kotzian’s designs, but conveys little of that marvelous technique 
which is such an outstanding feature of his work. It was completed in 
about five hours. Of quite a different type of automatic drawing is that 
of the cats (Figure 3). This was produced by a woman of weak in- 
tellect, who uses right and left hands alternately when drawing in the 
trance state. It came from The Hague. The second illustration is an 
automatic drawing of topical interest, and was done by Captain Pearse. 
The picture represents the face of a murdered typist, Elsie Cameron 
(who met her death on December 5th, 1924), and was executed some 
considerable time before the crime was known, and before the body had 
been recovered. The victim was quite unknown to Captain Pearse, and 
the trance drawing strongly resembles the murdered girl. 

The Exhibition was particularly rich in “ spirit ” photographs, 
both old and new. A most interesting collection of pictures by the 
Paris medium, Buguet (who flourished 1874-5), were on view, and we 
reproduce two of them (Figures 4 and 5). Both are typical specimens 
of Buguet’s work. Figure 4 represents the shade of Cagliostro, and 
Figure 5 is an unknown visitant. As the reader probably knows, Buguet 
was exposed and prosecuted by the French authorities. He confessed, 
fled to Belgium, and afterwards retracted. Even Stainton Moses did 
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not believe in him. He says:' “ Buguet, by his own confession, as well 
as by demonstration, stands revealed as an impostor.” But there are 
many people who still believe in him and his work. There were also on 
view many psychic photographs by the Crewe Circle, George Moss, Mr. 
Beattie, Mrs. Mildred Swanson, of Seattle, U. S. A., Mrs. Annie John- 
son, Mumler, Boursnell, Normann, Darget, and the Garscadden Col- 
lection of “ spirit ” photographs (lent by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle), 
had a gallery to itself. 

Other exhibits which deserve notice were a fine collection of Madame 
d’Espérance relics; a number of weird and wonderful trance drawings 
by J. Husmer, a shoemaker of Copenhagen; a large number of por- 
traits of famous mediums, past and present; the original signed official 
records of the Stella C. experiments; original records of sittings with 
Einar Neilsen, Frau Silbert, Politi, Carancini, Palladino, Tomezyk, 
Eva C., Linda Gazerra, Kathleen Goligher, Eglinton, Charles Bayley, 
D. D. Home, Florrie Cook, Herne and Williams, Mrs. Guppy (of aerial 
transit fame), Stainton Moses, * Dr.” Slade, David Duguid, and many 
more. Three holograph letters by Home were on view. One, written 
in Rome in 1864, complains of his treatment in that city and protests 
against his threatened expulsion.” 

Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon, of Boston, (“* Margery ”), was represented 
by two beautiful photographs which were much admired. Other items 
of particular interest to American readers included a collection of 
slates obtained through Pierre Keeler at Lillydale, in 1915; a collection 
of Mumler “ spirit ” photographs, and a pamphlet by Gottlieb Dimme- 
rung (Vienna, 1863), who endeavors to prove that the pictures were 
obtained through “ odic force ”; Colonel Olcott relics; signed records 
by Judge Edmonds; pictures of the Fox Sisters; paintings by the 
Bangs Sisters; slate writings obtained through Fred Evans; photo- 
graph of the Red Indian Princess Wahletka, the “ Human Ouija 
Board”; actual trumpet used by Mrs. Etta Wriedt; portraits of 
George Valiantine, Ada Bessinet, etc., etc. 

Mr. J. Hewat McKenzie sent some of the fine plaster casts from 
wax moulds produced through the mediumship of Franek Kluski, of 
Warsaw (see Figure 6), and they created extraordinary interest among 
both press and public. As can be plainly seen in the photograph, the 
texture of the skin of the hands is quite visible. Not many books were 
on view because it is somewhat difficult to exhibit them properly; but a 
few rare ones were available for psychic students. Mr. A. Blackwell 
lent a rare volume: Of Ghostes and Spirites, Walking by Night, etc., by 

Human Nature, 1875, p. 334. 

“See Light, November 4th, 1922, p. 691, for copy of this most interesting letter. 
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Lewes Lavaterus, of ‘ligurine, and translated into English by R. H., 
London, 1595. Mr. Price, to whose monumental industry the exhibition 
owed much of its success, included his rare copy of Mesmer’s account of 
his discovery of “animal magnetism.” This remarkable work was 
published in 1779, at Geneva, whence he had fled after his expulsion 
from Vienna. Mr. Price does not know of another copy. 

Enough has perhaps been said to convince the reader that the 
Exhibition was of absorbing interest, and it has been decided to stage 
it again in the near future. Everyone in the psychic world was there, 
including Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, Lady Rhondda, Lady Moles- 
worth, Sir Arthur and Lady Conan Doyle, the late Sir William Bar- 
rett, Mr. and Mrs. David Gow, Mr. and Mrs. J. Arthur Findlay, Mrs. 
Champion de Crespigny, Miss N. Tom Gallon, Mrs. F. E. Leaning, 
Mrs. Hewat McKenzie, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Rev. Vale Owen and many 
other well-known persons. As one of the great dailies truly remarked, 
it was “the most wonderful exhibition ever held in London.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MEDIUMISTIC 
TRANCE 


BY SYDNEY ALRUTZ! 


In this paper my aim is to contribute somewhat to the solution of 
the following problem. Is it possible to get a clearer understanding 
of the nature of the mediumistic trance and its phenomena, if we 
study the different stages of the trance and its characteristics in the 
light of hypnotic phenomena? 

Let me take as an example Mrs. Piper. 

I suppose most of you have read Mrs. Sidgwick’s exposition of the 
psychology of Mrs. Piper’s trance in the Proceedings 8. P. R.* Mrs. S. 
gives us there not only a description of the psychological and physio- 
logical nature of the different trance-stages but also a description of 
the different trance-personalities and what they say and do. Mrs. S. 
comes to the conclusion that Mrs. P.’s trance very probably is a state 
of self-induced hypnosis in which her hypnotic self personifies different 

‘Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Warsaw Conference (1923), in memoriam 


to Dr. Alrutz (died February 14, 1925). 
* Vol. 28, 1915. 
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characters either consciously or unconsciously. In other words: how- 
ever true it may be, that there is really communication between the 
living and the dead, the intelligence communicating directly with the 
sitter through Mrs. P.’s organism (i. e. the control) is Mrs. P. herself. 

As you will shortly see I am not going to examine the trance per- 
sonalities themselves as Mrs. S. has done, but only the nature of the 
trance-states as such. I take the following items from Mrs. S.’s work. 

When Mrs. P. went into trance during her later periods, she simply 
willed to go off—apparently as one wishes to go to sleep. No one 
touched her or took any part in inducing the trance. During the ear- 
liest trances, however, she held somebody’s hand in order to go off—as 
M. Richet tells us. Her consciousness of the surroundings then seemed 
to become confused and lastly to disappear, visions of what was called 
spirits and imaginary scenes being substituted. What Mrs. P. occasion- 
ally said during the stage of going into trance showed, according to 
Mrs. S., that it resembled the process of awakening from the trance- 
states, though naturally the events took place in reverse order. The 
awakening-process is called by Mrs. S. the waking-process or stage, 
(but as this term is often used to denote the state of being awake, I 
prefer the word awakening-stage). Very soon after the first wavering 
of consciousness, Mrs. P.’s head dropped on the pillows and she ap- 
peared for a few minutes to be in a profound sleep. Then the right- 
hand became alive and took the pencil the sitter gave it and the trance 
personality had begun. This is the trance proper. The rest of the 
body remained inert and quiescent. During the trance the writing 
hand was very active and expressive—gesticulating as well as writing 
and exercising an apparently delicate sense of touch with the finger 
tips. ‘The sense of hearing was in some way in operation. The writing 
hand was sensitive to being touched by the sitter. There was a very 
considerable degree of insensitiveness to pain 
(Phinuit) days. 





at least in the early 


Pulse and respiration were diminished as to frequency—breathing 
from about 22 per minute in the normal to 7-10 in trance. <A tem- 
porary cough ceased during trance, showing a strong decrease in 
reflexivity (p. 16, note). 

When the writing came to an end, the right hand became relaxed 
and as inert as the rest of the body. The pencil was dropped and 
Mrs. P. had again the appearance of being in a profound sleep. Then 
after a few minutes she began to raise her head and body into an 
upright sitting posture. The eyes gradually opened, but without 
seeming to see what was actually before them. She often, in the course 
of waking, complained of “ aches,” and rubbed the back of her hand. 
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She began to speak a few minutes after beginning to sit up but her 
speech was then very thick and indistinct and generally it took some 
minutes more before her speaking became at all audible, and coherent 
sentences could be made out. The speech was then addressed sometimes 
to visionary personages, sometimes to the sitter. She only slowly and 
by degrees became conscious of her actual surroundings and she did 
not at first recognize the persons she looked at. 

Already from this short survey it seems very probable that the 
trance or the hypnotic condition was a deep one. Especially the fol-. 
lowing symptoms, given in the above description, show this best: 

The diminished respiratory frequency; a subject of mine shows 
just the same low frequency in deep hypnosis: 7-10 per minute, the 
general insensibility and inertness, the pronounced difficulty to compre- 
hend and adapt herself to her surroundings on awakening, the lessened 
(or inhibited?) reflexivity during trance. 

But other features occurred, especially in the awakening stage, 
which give us a still better insight into the question, how deep the 
trance really was. Of these features, the most important one is, accord- 
ing to my opinion, the occurrence of echolalia in a later part of the 
awakening stage. This phenomenon consists in a repetition or mimicry 
of words uttered by the sitter. Let me give an example, taken from a 
sitting with Dr. Stanley Hall. 

Mrs. P. in the waking stage catches sight of S. H. and exclaims 
with the utmost disgust: A-a-h. She does not answer Dr. Hall’s 
questions f. i. “ You know me, don’t you, Mrs. Piper?” She says 
instead: “* What’s the noise?” Then: 

S. H.: You recognize me, don’t you? 

Mrs. P.: You recognize me, don’t you? 

S. H.: Yes. 

Mrs. P.: Yes. 

S. H.: I’m afraid you are going to be tired. 

Mrs. P.: I’m afraid you are going to be tired. 

S. H.: I should be very sorry to have you go into a sleep now. 

Mrs. P.: I should be very sorry to have you go into a sleep now. 

Mrs. P. also varied S. H.’s inflections just enough for it to be very 
ludicrous. 

Dr. Tanner, the recorder, now said: “ How do you do?” Mrs. 
P. then said: “ You look like an owl... You are getting nearer 
to me now... Did you hear my head snap? Oh, you are Dr. 


Hall, aren’t you? You looked so small a minute ago, so very far 


99 


away... 


There are only 2 more records of echolalia during the awakening 
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stage. But Prof. W. James also met with it when putting Mrs. P. into 
hypnosis. He writes: “ By the fifth trial she had become a pretty good 
hypnotic subject, as far as muscular phenomena and automatic imi- 
tations go, but I could not affect her consciousness, or otherwise get 
her beyond this point.” As Professor James does not give the details, 
we cannot judge if suggestion has played a part there or not, but in the 
other three records from ordinary trance sittings the circumstances 
related and the unexpectedness of the mimicry show, that the phe- 
nomenon was of a spontaneous character. It is further to be noticed, 
that it occurred just after Mrs. P. became somewhat conscious of her 
surroundings but before she recognized them, and also before the first 
so-called head-snap. Mrs. Sidgwick writes that according to a certain 
school of hypnotism (Haidenhain, Charcot) echolalia is due to a me- 
chanical reflex, but that a more modern view is, that echolalia is the 
result of volition and due to mental suggestion of some sort. The hyp- 
notized person repeats the words like a parrot, because for some reason 
or other he thinks that this is what he is intended to do. And Mrs. S. 
seems to adhere to this point of view, seeing that she does not in any 
way use the existence of echolalia in Mrs. P.’s case in order to better 
comprehend her different trance-states. Mrs. S. only puts forward as 
a possible explanation that Mrs. P. might mimic her own hallucinations 
of hearing in this stage, just as she sometimes repeats the remarks of 
proclaimed spirits, an explanation, however, which she rightly rejects. 

Now in my own hypnotic experiments I have met with echolalia 
quite as unexpectedly and unprovokedly as Stanly Hall and Hodgson 
met with it in Mrs. P.’s case. Moreover I know exactly the hypnotic 
depth necessary for its appearance and can therefore produce it solely 
by producing a certain stage of hypnosis. This stage lies between the 
light and the deep hypnosis common to subjects of a certain type. 
These subjects are hyperesthetic in light hypnosis and anesthetic in 
deep. If, by downward passes, I try to deepen the light hypnosis some- 
what, I can produce a stage, in which the cutaneous sensitiveness is 
between the two, i. e. just about normal. In this intermediate state, 
between light and deep hypnosis, echolalia occurs. The power to 
repeat seems also greater than usual, the subject being able to repeat 
faultlessly a greater number of figures on this condition than in his 
normal one. The power to repeat an unknown language seems also 
greater, judging from an experiment of mine, where a gentleman read 
aloud certain sentences in Finnish, which the subject then repeated 
parrot-like with astounding facility. 

The mental attitude of the subject in this stage can be nicely illus- 
trated in this way. If I say to my subject in light hypnosis “ lift your 
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arm,” he does it, or if I say to him, that he cannot lift it, he is unable 
to do so. In other words: he is suggestible to verbal suggestions from 
without, a condition which of course necessitates that he understands 
the words whereby the contents of the suggestion are transmitted to 
him. If I put my subject in the intermediate stage, i. e. a slightly 
deeper one, and say to him: “ lift your arm,” he does not do so. Still 
he does something: he repeats my words “ lift your arm.” If, finally, 
I put him in deep hypnosis, and say to him the same thing, he reacts 
in no way at all. 

Professor O. Vogt, not belonging to the school of Charcot, had a 
subject, who maintained that when she was in this state she could 
never understand the meaning of the words spoken to her and that 
when the power of understanding returned, the echolalia instantly 
disappeared. I have given the same explanation of this form of echo- 
lalia as Vogt. When the nervous processes in his stage of hypnosis 
arrive at the center for merely hearing words, the center of Wernicke, 
they find the brainpaths to higher centers blocked up and therefore the 
nervous impulse goes directly to the center of speech, the center of 
Broca. Now the symptoms of echolalia and mimicry in general were 
considered by Haidenhain, Charcot and Janet to belong to the catalep- 
tic state. The other characteristics of this state, as described by the 
school of Charcot, by Janet, by Wingfield and Langley, etc., namely 
increased hallucinatory power, tendency to catalepsy and mimicry of 
gestures, generalization of reactions, etc., fit nicely in with this con- 
ception, i. e. that in this stage we have primarily in an inhibition of the 
higher mental centers, greater than in light hypnosis, which the failing 
understanding of words shows. As catalepsy is only one of several 
symptoms of this stage—and perhaps not even a constant or a sig- 


= 





nificative one—lI prefer to call this stage the automatic stage. 

The lethargic state of Charcot corresponds to what I call simply 
Deep Hypnosis. In this state the mental functions are practically 
inhibited, the irritability of all examined senses is lowerd, so also the 
reflexivity, ete. 

The cataleptic state is characterized by Ochorowicz as a mono- 
ideistic one, 1. e. a state where only one idea exists or reigns at the time, 
and the lethargic state as an anideistic one, i. e. a state where no 
ideas or images exist at all. 

According to Janet, the cataleptic state or consciousness is capable 
of hearing but not of understanding, capable of sensations but not of 
ideas. ‘Thought is here reduced to quite a rudimentary form, and the 
different sensations are completely isolated from each other and in 
capable of influencing each other. It is extremely interesting from our 
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point of view to take part of Janet’s description of one of his subject’s, 
Rose’s, awakening or coming to consciousness from full unconsciousness. 

In Rose’s deepest hypnotic state, a sort of syncope, no mental ac- 
tivity at all can be detected. In the following one there exists, 
according to Janet, some sort of elementary consciousness in the form 
of rudimentary muscular sensations, which are so isolated, however, 
that they cannot direct the movement of a whole arm. This is the real 
lethargic state. Next the cataleptic modification of the neuromuscular 
irritability becomes manifest. A few moments later echolalia shows 
itself. Still later the subject no more repeats Janet’s words “ léve le 
bras,” but does it. More later still the subject answers, etc., i. e. the 
somnambulic state has commenced. 

Why is all this so important for our interpretation of Mrs. P.’s 
trance? Because the existence of echolalia shows that Mrs. P. (when 
awakening, i. e. when getting back her day-consciousness) passed 
through the automatic or cataleptic condition, during which the general 
hypnotic or functional inhibition is so great, that only a rudimentary 
form of thought is, as we have seen, possible, and during which no 
understanding of auditory word-images is possible. We might say that 
such a person suffers from higher sensorial aphasia, and that he cannot 
be influenced from without through such verbal suggestions which 
demand understanding, i. e. through ideas. On the other hand such a 
person is capable of suggestions through images. We might call this 
form of suggestibility automatic suggestibility. Here images and pure 
perceptions belonging to the different senses give rise automatically to 
the corresponding hallucinations or actions. This is the reason why 
the dream-dancing of Madeleine G., studied by Schrenck-Notzing, took 
place in the cataleptic or, as I call it, the automatic state of hypnosis. 
In this state Madeleine showed no spontaneous mental activity at all. 

Now it is self-evident that the trance-state proper of Mrs. P., the 
one in which the controls Phinuit, Rector, etc., appeared, was a still 
deeper state than the automatic one (which as we have seen was a 
phase of the awakening stage). The trance state proper was therefore 
without doubt a lethargic state, in which the mental activity of Mrs. P. 
herself was practically annihilated. 

Furthermore, I have already in the beginning of this paper given 
you reasons why Mrs. P.’s trance, judging from the description of it 
itself given by Mrs. Sidgwick, must have been very deep. But there 
are other signs of this having been the case. 

Mrs. P. sees repeatedly, on awakening, the sitter as a black and 
horrible object. An instance: 

June 14, 1895: to Dr. Newbold: “ You look blacker than the ace of 
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spades—horrible ” (Draws away from him with the expression of 
loathing). 

This is a phenomenon, which it seems possible to explain. A hysteri- 
cal subject of mine, when hastily awakened from deep hypnosis and 
made to open her eyes, sees me black and ugly. This young woman has 
already in her waking (awake) state, especially when the hysterical 
alteration is profound, reduction of her color-sense, and there seems 
to me no doubt but that her seeing objects black on awakening from 
deep hypnosis, depends on a still deeper loss in that state of her color- 
sense, which she is unable to retrieve when coming to quickly. 

Other subjects of mine, when made semi-anesthetic through passes, 
see colored objects and lights as different shades of gray and black, 
when looking only with the eye belonging to the anesthetic side of the 
body. I once expressly and solely by the help of downward passes made 
such a subject (G. I. ) completely anesthetic and analgetic. I made 
him keep his eyes open and kept up conversation with him. He then 
said that my face looked quite gray and also smaller than usual. ‘This 
latter remark he made quite spontaneously. It brings me over to 
another feature in Mrs. P.’s awakening stage: that of seeing objects 
much smaller than they otherwise were seen or should be seen. When 
coming to, she said that the sitters looked very small and a long way 
off as if she looked at them through the wrong end of an opera-glass. 
Then they got larger and expanded. And when going into trance, she 
said once at least: “ Everything grows so small.” In the literature on 
hysteria you will find this so-called microscopic form of sight mentioned 
by different observers. These two features—the seeing black and the 
seeing small—show that the apparatus of sight itself is somewhere 
or other gravely and spontaneously affected during Mrs. P.’s trance— 
a feature which we do not meet with in lighter forms of hypnosis. 

I think that we now are in a better position to judge of Mrs. S.’s 
explanation of Mrs. P.’s so-called controls. Mrs. S.’s idea is, as we have 
seen, that it is Mrs. P. herself or rather her hypnotic self, who in her 
trance state, consciously or unconsciously, by the way of suggestion, 
adopts and acts different characters. I need not enter very deeply 
into her hypothesis because my point is merely this: such acting 
through suggestion cannot take place in a hypnosis so deep as Mrs. P.’s 
trance was. 

Mrs. S. puts forward that suggestion came in in two ways in Mrs. 
P.’s case: (1) as autosuggestions, i. e. Mrs. P. goes into trance with the 
definite idea that her own personality is to disappear and its place to 
be taken by various “spirits,” etc., (2) as suggestions from without dur- 
ing the period of deep sleep, immediately preceding the trance proper, 
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Now the first point would make it necessary to suppose that Mrs. 
P.’s autosuggestions produce both the deep sleep or lethargy before 
and after the trance proper as well as the emergence during this trance 
of the controls, i. e. of personated characters, showing intellectual, 
emotional and volitional capacities of a rather high and complicated 
character. This seems to me, however, a conception, which cannot be 
founded on any experience of ours of what occurs, when a hypnotized 
person adopts a suggested character. Such a person personates the 
different characters in the same hypnotic condition as that in which he 
receives the corresponding suggestion—he does not go into lethargy 
and act the suggestion out there. He simply cannot do this, the 
general inhibition being too deep. 

As to Mrs. S.’s second point, I doubt that Mrs. P. is capable of 
receiving impressions or ideas through the senses in the deep sleep. 
Even telepathic impressions from sitters seem ruled out of court in this 
lethargic condition. Ochorowicz’s experiments show very nicely that 
at least in his subject the power to react on telepathic impressions 
ended with the automatic or cataleptic stage. In the lethargic stage 
no effects could be obtained. However, in whatever state Mrs. P. may 
have received the supposed necessary suggestions, the acting out of 
them could only have taken place in a somnambulic condition or at the 
utmost on the borderland of a cataleptic-automatic state. 

Or, to put it another way: there is no evidence to show that the 
lethargic condition itself changed into lighter forms, from which the 
controls and communicators emerged. All we can say is, that this 
implied a partial restitution or revivification of Mrs. P.’s organism— 
greater during the period of the voice-sittings, less during the period of 
the writing ones. It is of course a pity, that the condition of the 
nervous system, especially the reflaxes, the electric irritability of the 
neuromuscular apparatus, etc., was not properly examined during the 
different periods and also in regard to restituted and nonrestituted 
parts of Mrs. P.’s organism. However, the description, so far as it 
goes, (see above), seems to show that the nonrestituted parts remained 
in the lethargic condition. And what is still more conclusive, certain 
symptoms in the awakening state, such as echolalia, seeing black, etc., 
show, as I have already said, that the stage from which she awakened, 
must have been not only deep, but also of a considerable length, com- 
prising not only the few minutes of so-called deep sleep before and after 
the trance proper, but also this trance condition itself. And in such a 
deep trance or hypnotic condition no personating of suggested charac- 
ters could have been possible. 

But if the trance personalities or controls cannot have been acted 
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characters by Mrs. P. herself or by her hypnotic self, there seems only 
one other alternative possible, so long as we try to conceive them ex- 
clusively as some part of Mrs. P.’s total personality. And this we 
must of course do as far as possible. 

This alternative consists in considering the controls as some kind 
of double or rather multiple personalities. 

The arguments for this point of view or explanation are: the diff- 
erent controls have great stability and apparent spontaneity. Each 
control has further a memory chain of its own, not known to Mrs. P. 
in her awake or awakening state. Finally a deep sleep occurs before 
and after the period, during which the emergence of the multiple 
personalities takes place. Against this explanation it may be said, to 
begin with, that the different characters change or so to say go in and 
out much too easily. Then comes the argument, already put forward 
by Mrs. Sidgwick for the view, that in Mrs. P.’s case the division of 
personality existed only during the period of trance. Mrs. S. writes: 
* Any splitting up (of the personality) that involved a relatively per- 
manent separation of as many centers of consciousness as there are 
controls, with new ones constantly emerging, and each continuing, 
along with the normal Mrs. Piper, to believe itself a separate person- 
ality and each liable to take in alternation the dominant position, would 
be a form of divided consciousness not hitherto classified ” (p. 325). 

And I may also add, that it is very difficult to find a reason for the 
emergence of such supposed multiple personalities. Suggestion pure 
and simple cannot be considered a sufficiently strong impetus to the 
formation of real dissociations. And emotional shocks or other known 
causes of cleavages of the personality along certain lines of least re- 
sistance do not seem possible to find. 

So we may perhaps say, that neither Mrs. S.’s hypothesis nor the 
hypothesis of multiple personalities can give us a satisfactory expla- 
nation. I cannot here discuss the nature and contents of the trance 
personalities themselves, as Mrs. S. has done, nor compare Mrs. P.’s 
case with others of the same kind. Possibly the one or the other method 
might give us a better clue. 

I had intended to give as a further example of the mediumistic 
trance, the case of the well-known medium Mrs. Osborne Leonard, 
because she is still in full activity, and it therefore probably is quite 
possible to get a thorough examination of her different trance or hyp- 
notic stages from a purely psychological and neurological point of 
view, which hitherto has not taken place. But time does not permit 
me to do this. 

However, I hope that what I have already put forward justifies 
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the following assertion. If we have complete and clearly formulated 
examinations of how the medium reacts in her different states to ques- 
tions and suggestions, how her senses and reflexes function, etc., we 
can with much greater surety decide to what hypnotic level a certain 
trance condition corresponds, and consequently also what sort of 
mental activity the medium in such a condition is capable of, whether 
she is suggestible or not and also in the former case, what kind of 
suggestibility exists. And we might also be able to decide whether 
the trance condition is of a kind which permits the receiving of tele- 
pathic impressions or not. To this I may add that the phenomena 
themselves may perhaps be better understood if you know the state of 
the nervous system of the subject. If I have been able to make the 
importance of such examinations clear and evident, I shall have attained 
the purpose of this paper. 


THE NEW BRITISH NATIONAL LABORATORY 


The National Laboratory of Psychical Research, foundation of 
which has been announced in these pages, has completed its organi- 
zation, and we are able to give the following list of its officers: 

Honorary President: The Lord Sands, K. C., LL. D., ete. 

Honorary Vice Presidents: The Rt. Hon. Viscountess Grey of 
Fallodon; Dr. A. Baron von Schrenck-Notzing (Munich) ; Dr. Eugene 
Osty, Didector of the Institut Métapsychique (Paris) ; J. R. Gordon, 
Esq., Vice President American Society for Psychical Research (New 
York); Dr. Christian Winther, Professor v. polyteknisk laeraanstalt 
and President of the Danish Society for Psychical Research 
(Copenhagen). 

Honorary Corresponding Members: Miss May C. Walker, General 
European Correspondent; M. René Sudre, Editor of the Revue 
Matapsychique (Paris); J. S. Jensen, Esq., President of the Copen- 
hagen Society for the Promotion of Psychic Knowledge (Copenha- 
gen); Fritz Grunewald, Esq., (Berlin). 

Council: Captain C. E. Briggs; Robert Fielding, Esq., M. A., 
M. D., M. R. C. P., Barrister-at-Law; J. Arthur Findlay, Esq., 
J. P., M. P. E.; Lt.-Col. W. W. Hardwick; E. W. Janson, Esq., 
M. A.; Harry Price, Esq., F. R. N. S.; Major W. Tudor-Pole, 
0. B. E.; A. L. Urquhart, Esq., O. B. E., M. B., Ch. B., D. P. H.; 
A. E. Munday, Esq,, M. I. E. E., Hon. Consulting Chemist, ete. 
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Honorary Secretary: Lt.-Col. W. W. Hardwick, The Retreat, 
Garden Ave., Mitcham, Surrey. 

Honorary Treasurer: Major W. Tador-Pole, O. B. E., 61 St. 
James St., London, S. W. 1. (Telephone Regent 5655). 

Honorary Liaison Secretary: Miss Mercy Phillimore, 5 Queen 
Square, London, W. C. 1. (Telephone Museum 5106) 

Arrangements are being made whereby the closest cooperation 
will be insured between the National Laboratory and the American 
Society. In particular, this Jowrnal will have for publication all the 
important work done in the laboratory, and will have the benefit of the 
carefully mantained European correspondence of the Laboratory, 
keeping us in better touch with the progress of psychic science abroad 
than has been possible in the past. It is also hoped that much mutual 
benefit will accrue through exchange of information between the re- 
search staff of the laboratory and the Research Officer of the Society, 
and that the work to be done in London and in America can be more 
closely coordinated than in the past. There seems no valid reason why 
there should not be, in psychic research, as in older fields of science, 
recognition not alone of work done but equally of work in process, 
between the several groups engaged in research; actual division be- 
tween such groups of complicated undertakings, etc. Plans are well 
along toward maturity for effectuating cooperation of this character 
between the National Laboratory and the American Society. 


SIR WILLIAM BARRETT 


Since the untimely death of Dr. Geley, last summer, psychic re- 
search has suffered three further losses. The passing of Dr. Alrutz in 
February, like that of Geley, deprived the science of one of its very 
active workers, and was in every way unexpected and untimely. Two 
deaths of more recent weeks, while none the less to be regretted, are at 
least not fairly to be characterized as unexpected, in that they involved 
the two members of the psychic community whose passing on, on 
natural grounds, was soonest to be feared. We refer, of course, to the 
death of Sir William Barrett, followed so quickly by that of Camille 
Flammarion. For an extended obituary of the distinguished French- 
man we shall wait on French sources; for Sir William, we can do no 
better than reprint the account of his life given by the London Times. 

“Sir William Fletcher Barrett, F.R.S. was a physicist who had 
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devoted much attention to alloys and their electric and magnetic 
properties, and was also well known for his researches in the art of 
the divining-rod and for his interest in psychical research. 

* Born in Jamaica on February 10, 1844, the son of the Rev. W. G. 
Barrett, he was educated at Old Trafford Grammar School, Man- 
chester. In 1863 he became assistant to Professor Tyndall, who had 
then begun his important series of researches into radiant heat in its re- 
lation to gases and vapors. After a short period as science master at 
the International College, Barrett was appointed in 1869 lecturer on 
physics at the Royal School of Naval Architecture, and in 1873 he went 
to Dublin as Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science. 
This chair he held till 1910. 

“In Physics Barrett was chiefly known for his investigations on 
sensitive flames that flare under the influence of certain sounds, and on 
the magnetization of various alloys. He published his discovery of 
sensitive flames as far back as 1867, and in 1882 a work on the shorten- 
ing of nickel by magnetization. In 1895 he began to describe his re- 
searches on the electric and magnetic properties of alloys of iron, and 
in 1899 he announced the discovery of a silicon-iron alloy, now known 
as *‘ Stalloy,’ which has been of much service to electrical engineers. 
He also made researches in entopic vision. In addition to advanced 
papers contributed to the T'ransactions of the Royal Dublin Society 
and the Philosophical Magazine, he wrote some useful manuals for 
beginners in science. 

“Of more popular interest were Barrett’s researches in ‘ dowsing,’ 
or the art of using a divining-rod for finding water. In a communica- 
tion published in The Times of January 21, 1905, he stated that 
‘making a liberal allowance for failures which I have not heard, 
I have no hesitation in saying that where fissure water exists and the 
discovery of underground water sufficient for a domestic supply is a 
matter of the utmost difficulty, the chances of success with a good 
dowser far exceed mere lucky hits, or the success obtained by the 
most skilful observer, even with full knowledge of the local geology.’ 
With Professor Janet and others, he excluded voluntary deception on 
the part of the dowser, and attributed the phenomenon to ‘ motor- 
automatism,’ a reflex action excited by some stimulus on the dowser’s 
mind. He advanced the hypothesis that some persons (like the pro- 
fessional dowsers) possess ‘a genuine supernormal perceptive faculty.’ 

“ Before this he had been attracted to the investigation of psy- 
chical phenomena. In 1876 he read a paper before the British Associa- 
tion meeting in Glasgow, in which he narrated a number of experiments 
he had made with a hypnotized subject. These seemed inexplicable 
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except on the hypothesis of a transference of thought without the 
agency of the usual sensory channels. Barrett thereupon wrote a letter 
to The Times, asking for trustworthy evidence of such communications 
of sensations and ideas. He received answers from all parts of the 
world, and after prolonged investigations, together with experiments 
on sensitive subjects, arrived at the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference was a rare but genuine phenomenon. The preliminary an- 
nouncement was made in Nature for July, 1881, and in association with 
Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. Frederic Myers, Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, Professor Balfour Stewart, and Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Hop- 
kinson, Barrett helped to found the Society for Psychical Research in 
January, 1882. In an interesting letter published in The Times on 
December 20 last Barrett recalled these events, and declared that ‘ the 
evidence all points to the phenomena of telepathy as being due not to 
any physical transmission across space, but to a purely psychical 
process.’ He served as president of the Society of Psychical Research, 
and contributed to its Journal and Proceedings; also the volume on 
psychical research to the ‘ Home University Library.’ He published 
‘On the Threshold of a New World of Thoughts,’ 1908; ‘ On Creative 
Thought,’ 1910; and a study of Swedenborg in 1912. 


“In 1912 he received the honor of knighthood. He was elected’ 


F.R.S. in 1899, and was also a Fellow of the Royal Societies of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, a member of the Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and a member of the Royal Irish Academy. In 1916 he married Mrs. 
Florence Willey, M.D., a distinguished gynecologist. 


SUBJECTIVE SENSATIONS ASSOCIATED 
WITH TRANCE PHENOMENA 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP 


Asstract: This manuscript was originally a letter by Dr. Hyslop to Dr. Hodg- 
son. It was got in shape for publication, partly under Dr. Hyslop’s editing and 
partly under that of Dr. Prince. It relates certain experiences which Dr. Hyslop 
had at some experimental scéances in Reading, Pa., in 1899, and which he was able 
to satisfy himself were wholly subjective, despite their objective form. Experiences 
of other sitters, partly parallel with Dr. Hyslop’s, are given, as related by these 
other sitters; some of whom were in a trance condition during the time involved. 


I was asked by Mr. Stanley Krebs, an Associate Member of the 
Society, to be present at some experiments in which he wished to try 
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for some trance phenomena and also physical phenomena in table 
turning. These were to take place at Reading, Pa. I went on 
Wednesday, and arrived at 4:30 p. m. I was taken immediately to the 
room where the experiments had already begun. It had been darkened 
somewhat for the purpose and five persons were seated about a small 
table. I made the sixth. The experiment was to see if the motion 
of the table with rapping out of messages could be produced. My 
arrival disturbed the circle for a moment, but in a few minutes I 
was among the number. We sat with our hands resting lightly on 
the table, and placed so that none of us could put a finger under the 
rim of the table. The table was a small one, rather rickety and easily 
moved, though not any more easily raised than any other of its kind. 
It probably weighed seven or eight pounds. The room was not too dark 
for me to see that the hands as they were placed on the table could 
not raise it without the juggler’s apparatus for the purpose, though 
they could move it backward or forward by either conscious or un- 
conscious muscular action of a very slight amount. 

We sat quietly for half an hour or thereabouts, holding merely 
our finger tips on the table, and at the latter part of this period more 
lightly than the first. After about twenty minutes I had the first 
experience of the kind in my life in connection with trials of this sort. 
I had a very distinct sensation of the levitation of the table. I do 
not say that I felt the table rise, but that I had the sensation of its 
rising, and to test how far the sensation could be used as a basis of 
inference looked carefully to see if the table was rising as it should 
with this sensation, and found that it was not. But the sensation 
remained for some minutes, and I could feel it as if I was also being 
raised, though it took little observation of the careful kind to see 
that I was not rising. There was no temptation to illusion yet the 
sensation remained very distinct. I also felt drowsy, which I attributed 
to the fact of reaction from my travel and walking to the house from 
the station. I tried, however, to help the feeling along by closing my 
eyes with the hope that I might pass into auto-hypnosis. But after 
the sensation had persisted for some ten minutes, even after I took the 
pains to note that there was not the slightest elevation of the table 
nor any tendency to illusion regarding it, and in spite of the peculiar 
sensation, it suddenly passed away, as if in a twinkling, and something 
occurred to attract Mr. Krebs’s attention and he lit the gas. To 
the surprise of all of us Mrs. Krebs was in a “ trance ” or asleep. We 
waited a few minutes and I placed a pencil in her hand and some paper 
on a support in her lap. In a moment I asked: “ Who is here? ” and 
a word that was written down I cannot decipher. There can be no 
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doubt about the last two letters, which are “ ar.” The preceding letter 
might be a “d” or an “1.” The first may be a preparatory scrawl, 
but I cannot say. After finishing the word the hand moved the pencil 
on its point along the paper first to the right and then to the left, then 
up and across the paper again and back, and wrote again the word 
“lesson.” There was then a pause, and after it I asked the question: 
“Ts the light good?” After another pause for an answer I repeated 
the question slowly and distinctly, when Mrs. Krebs almost imme- 
diately awakened. She then described her feelings as she went into 
unconsciousness and after coming out. 

She said that soon after we sat down she felt as if I should get 
away from her. Mr. Krebs and I sat one on each side of her. She 
heard Mr. Krebs tell us to put our finger tips only on the table, but 
she was perfectly powerless to do this. She felt as if she were going 
up. After coming out she felt numb in the hands and laughed heartily 
at the discovery of what she had done, saying that she was conscious 
of writing the word “ lesson,” but that she also felt powerless to prevent 
writing it, and as if she were controlled by some one else than herself. 

We then sat down at the table again and held our hands, or fingers 
rather, as before, and in perhaps twenty minutes, without any further 
sensations on my part, Mrs. ———— began to fall back into her chair 
“entranced.” Her hands trembled a little, but generally remained 
passive. I tried to get a response to a question, and then tried auto- 
matic writing, but failed in both. She remained perfectly passive and 
irresponsive. After a few minutes she awakened and complained that 
her hands pained her, though she also said that she felt as if she had 
no hands at all. This last statement was repeated several times. 

Here we stopped for lunch. After this was over and we had rested 
a short time the sittings were resumed as before, the attempt being 
to get levitation or physical phenomena in connection with the table. 
After some twenty minutes or more I had a very decided sensation 
of one end of the table rising up and down as if trying to indicate 
the raps or thumps for communication. I watched the sensation very 
closely again. It had not features of levitation as before. The pre- 
vious time it was as if the table were rising and rising, and I myself, 
with it. But I had no sensation of rising this time. It was only the 
rising and falling of one end of the table, and I made the same 
examination as before to see if I could suppose that the table was really 
moving, but I could not. It was perfectly clear to me that it was not 
moving in the slightest, nor were my hands and arms moving. Still 
the sensation continued. I also became drowsy and tried to allow 
myself to go to sleep, but could not accomplish my purpose. Presently 
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both drowsiness and the sensation of the moving table left me very 
suddenly, and almost at the same instant Miss A———— began to 
fall back into her chair in a “trance.” We allowed her to remain 
some minutes when a question was asked her to see if any response 
would come, and she at once uttered the name of “ Ary Smith,” as 
I understood it indistinctly. But Mr. Krebs says that he understood 
it clearly as “ Erich Schmidt,” which she gave clearly enough in a 
minute and after a little prodding. She said that he was standing 
behind me and my chair and that she had seen him there in the after- 
noon for the first time, and that she had never seen him before in her 
life. Some statements were made, if I remember rightly, by Miss 
A————, to the effect that he was connected with a position in litera- 
ture in Berlin. I could not get this down at the time, as she at once 
began a description of what she saw, and my impression may be a 
reflex of what was written by automatic script a little later. But 
my impression is that she intimated what I have said. The description 
of him was that he seemed interested in us but did not speak. He was 
of medium stature, with bushy head of hair, distinct high forehead, 
full beard down the front edge of his head,—whatever that may 


mean,—stout, slouch hat, and finally that he began to talk, but she 
could not hear him. 


At this point I asked if he could write, and almost instantly Miss 
A- went into a deeper “ trance ” and did not respond to further 
questions, but leaned forward and put her hands on the table as if 
ready to write. I put a writing pad which I had brought with me 
under her hands and a pencil in her fingers, and she began at once 
to write, giving the name of the person. It was clearly written, 
“Erich Schmidt.” I asked where he had lived, and the answer 
“ Berlin ” was at once and clearly written. I then further asked what 
he had done there, putting my question, if I remember rightly, so as 
not to be suggestive. As I do not remember how I put the question 
I cannot personally guarantee it against the suspicion of suggestion, 
but Mr. Krebs says that I did not use a suggestive query, and that 
he knows this because he was watching me very carefully to see how 
I would manage it. But the answer was: “Ich habe die Vorlesungen 
ueber die Deutsche Literatur im Koeniglichen Universitaet gehalten.”? 





At this point, however, being at a loss to know how I should ask 
any question involving a verifiable answer, I tried the query whether 
he knew Prof. Wundt. There was some hesitation on the part of 
Miss A————, and in the midst of it she resumed the voice, as if 


‘“T was reader in German literature at the Royal University.” 
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deliberating over the name and expressed some interest to know who 
he was, when I replied “at Leipsic ” and she repeated this to the 
Erich Schmidt, and added of her own making that he was Professor 
of Psychology there. No written answer came to indicate whether 
Schmidt knew Wundt or not, but, if my recollection serves me rightly, 
Miss A————— said with the voice that he did not know him. I then 
asked if he knew Prof. Roscher, and explained after a little hesitation 
that he also was a Leipsic man, but refused to say what his department 
was, Miss A————- evidently wanting this further information. But 
the answer then came promptly: “ Nein, ich kenne ihn nicht.” I then 
sked if he knew Moll, Prof. Moll of Berlin, and the answer was at once 
given: “Ich kenne ihn.”*’ I then put the question if he knew Prof. 
Zeller, but did not name either the place or his occupation in particular. 
The answer was first started by the voice as if asking me which Zeller 
I meant, but as I did not know the initials of the one I had in mind 
I had a good excuse for remaining silent. After some hesitation, 
however, she began to write and gave the name: “ Prof. J. E. Zeler.” 
Then followed a hard struggle to spell the word “ psychology.” On 
the failure to succeed Miss A———— broke out into a laugh at her in- 
ability to spell this word, and thus indicated very clearly that she was 
half abashed at her ignorance. With a little help she spelled the 
word, and indicated, wrongly of course, that Zeller was Prof. of Psy- 
chology. Immediately after spelling the word she wrote: “ Wir sind 
befreundet schon Jahre lang.”* I then asked if he, Prof. Schmidt, had 
been on the “ other side ” long, and the answer was written in English: 


e No 3” 
Some of my previous questions had been asked in German, but this 
one, as well as a few others, I asked in English, leaving Miss A———, 


who knew German, to put the query in that language in case it were 
necessary. Soon after this last answer she began to come out of the 
“trance,” and what her feelings were I expect to get from her own 
description. 

There were decided evidences that her subliminal was active 
throughout, especially in connection with the word “ psychology.” 
She also told me after the “trance” was over that when at the 
university of Pennsylvania she had read Wundt’s Outlines of Psy- 
chology, and it was then evident why she had so promptly recognized 
that he was Professor of Psychology at Leipsic without any hint from 
me, though his real title is Professor of Philosophy. The next day 


?“ No, I do not know him.” 
°“T know him.” 
“We have been acquainted for years.” 
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Miss A————— told me that she had spent four years in Germany, from 
1893 to 1897, Darmstadt and Berlin, and then a year later, the 
summer in Berlin and the Hartz mountains. The four years were 
spent in music. Of course it remains to settle whether any such person 
as Schmidt exists or existed, but it appears that the evidence of 
subliminal action is so strong in her case that the statements probably 
have some truth in fact.® She was evidently not constantly in a deep 
“trance,” if at all. There were appearances of oscillation between 
different stages of the “ trance,” though we cannot pronounce upon 
this very confidently. . I find also on my return home that the initials 
of Prof. Zeller are not “J. E.” but “E” alone. We probably have 
evidence of subliminal work here, especially as it is possible that Miss 
A———— in her psychological reading has seen the name of Zeller.® 

After Mr. T. came out of the “ trance,” which was undoubtedly 
genuine, he complained of a headache. Mr. Krebs removed this by 
suggestion. 

A few words are necessary in regard to the behavior of the table 
under our hands. At no time did it rise from the floor, but often 
it moved back and forward, though without moving on the floor. 
It did this while only our finger tips were held very lightly on the top. 
At no time when the hands were resting more heavily on it did it move, 
but only when they were resting in the lightest way possible on its 
top and without any finger or thumb on the edge. It was light enough 
for me to see this very clearly, though I suspect the others could not 
see this, as my eyesight is especially good in such emergencies, as 
compared with that of others. I know very well that there was no 
conscious influence from my muscles or fingers to produce this effect 
and I believe the honesty of the others is sufficient to guarantee them 
against suspicion of trickery in the matter. Whether they could 





°Of special interest in the work of Miss A———, the first of the kind that 
she ever did, never before having been in a trance, were the messages purporting 
to come from Erich Schmidt. Inquiry proved that he was living, and he lived 
until 1913. Miss A——— had spent several years in Germany and a good part of 
this time in Berlin where Erich Schmidt was Professor of German Literature at 
the University. She most probably had heard of him when there, though she 
did not recall ever seeing him. The impersonation of the dead in this case is 
very clear and just as certain is the fact that there was no fraudulent intent. The 
evidence, though not amounting to proof, that it was purely secondary personality 
is very apparent, and accepting that hypothesis shows how the subconscious may 
simulate with perfect honesty the existence and communication of spirits. The 
Philistine’s credulity about fraud results in much injustice, though it protects many 
people from making fools of themselves—J. H. H. 

“The same afternoon Dr. Hyslop and Mr. Krebs experimented with two other 
private psychies, Mr. T. and Mrs. Herbine. The records of their automatic deliver- 
ances accompany this report, but as they are scantily, if at all, evidential, they 
and the comments upon them are here omitted, leaving Miss A———’s as repre- 
sentative of the series—W. F. P. 
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distinguish any evidence of either conscious or unconscious muscular 
action I canot say. They all avowed that they were not pushing on 
the table and their hands and fingers bore out this appearance, as 
I could observe them, though I am aware that little or no weight can 
attach to such a judgment. The table did not move at any regular 
intervals, nor with anything like violence, though it moved more at 
some times than at others. 

I have not narrated the facts of the table-moving, however, with 
the desire to leave the impression that it had any supernormal cause, 
for there are some facts about the situation that may show how slight 
the unconscious pressure on the table, that might produce the result. 
I have been interested in telling the story as I know it would be told 
by the average observer and without remarking the important facts 
to be known in the case. 

As I have said above, the table was a very rickety one. It could 
very easily be shaken on its legs, which were quite loose. When it 
first began to move I heard at times very distinct raps, clear and 
sharp. But thinking they were due to the creaking of the legs as it 
moved, I deliberately pressed the table so as to make it move when it 
was not doing it, and the effect was to reproduce these “raps.” I 
am willing to admit that I cannot see how the table could move under 
any such conditions as I know existed in connection with my hands, 
as I watched them very carefully and found that absolutely no con- 
scious pressure was exerted by them, and their motion with the table 
was perfectly passive. But I cannot guarantee that the same facts 
occurred with the others, or that they were as capable of observing 
the situation as I did. If any slight anesthesia occurred with them. 
it might make them unfit judges of their action. This anesthesia 
was confessed by Mrs. Krebs, Mrs. T, and Miss A———— after they 
came out of the “ trance.” 

The facts were interesting to me as showing that people may report 
truthfully enough what they feel and see on such occasions, and with 
out there being any objective reality corresponding with it. My own 
sensations of motion represented the first experience of the kind in my 
life, and there was no illusion as to either their existence or their want 
of objective meaning. But I was not anesthetic, and if I had been 
I might have had a very different opinion of the appearance, and 
also have been unconscious of what aid I might have given to the motion 
of the table. I will say, however, that I felt slight traces of anesthe- 
sia in my hands, or numbness, which I attributed to the long and 
monotonous effort at holding them on the table. But however caused, 
the feeling was there, though not enough to incite any hallucinations 
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or to disturb my judgment of my muscular condition. But there was 
enough in the whole affair to recognize the possibility of apparently 
genuine physical phenomena without easy means of explanation, though 
not enough to indicate that they are pure illusions when they occur, 
even when we cannot suppose them supernormal. 

There is one fact in connection with every one of the three groups 
of automatic writing that ought to be remarked. I observed that 
the “ communicator ” could not remain long at the “ machine,” pre- 
cisely as in the case of Mrs. Piper. After writing for a short time 
the pencil would be dropped and a pause would take place with the 
hand relaxed as in Mrs. Piper’s case. It was to me a very striking 
fact. It can be used either to suport the genuineness of the “ trance,” 
or to create scepticism in regard to the spiritistic nature of Mrs. 
Piper’s phenomena. But it was on any theory an interesting resem- 
blance between the cases. 

At this point I introduce statements of Mr. Krebs and Miss 
A —-. That of Mr. Krebs signed and dated Dec. 20, 1899, reads 
as follows: 

“T had a very strange sensation at the first séance in the evening, 
the one at which Miss A———— was controlled. After 15 or 20 
minutes, when in a perfectly passive state, I felt an unusual power or 
force at work along two distinct lines in my body. The lines seemed 
to start from and in the head and run down to the foot, one through 
center of each leg, thus making the form of a narrow, inverted V in 
my body. Along the left side of each line there was felt a distinct 
PULL toward the left, and on the right side of each line a distinct 
PUSH toward the right, this being accompanied by a perceptible 
tension with sense of fulness in whole body, and yet withal a lightness. 
I thought at the time that if this strange power should increase, it 
would actually move me bodily toward the left somewhere and somehow. 
I encouraged the feeling to increase by wish, readiness and will, but 
without avail; for after remaining for I should say ten minutes, it 
gradually diminished and vanished entirely from consciousness as other 
phenomena in the circle developed and attracted my attention. I 
had never experienced anything like this before. 

““ My usual sensation, one I have at every table séance, is that of 
inverted hands, that is my thumbs seem to exchange places with the 
little fingers, and the outside edge of hand with the inside, in such a 
manner that, as the hands lie on the table, palms down, the little fingers 
seem to lie together in the center, and the thumbs are on the outside. 
When I feel this I know I am in a passive state, I feel perfectly calm, 
quiet and thought-empty.” 
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Miss A—————’s statement covers two sittings. For the afternaon 
she says: 

“No sensation in hand in touch with Mrs K. or Mrs. T. Slight 
in hand in touch with Mr. T. Dr. H. then appears and there is re- 
arrangement of circle. Very marked sensation in hand in touch with 
Mr. K. but still slight as before in hand in touch with Mr. T. Gradual 
loss of consciousness of hand in touch with Mr. K., followed by the 
appearance of a medium-sized, bushy-haired, heavily-bearded gentle- 
man, wearing slouch hat, long overcoat with cape, right corner of 
which was thrown back or rolled back exposing two books on arm, 
the upper one of which had a blue paper cover, color of which was very 
distinct. I was in a perfectly calm frame of mind and could not recog- 
nize the gentleman. He suggested no one whom I knew.” 

The evening brought the following from Miss A 

** Similar sensations as above, only stronger on side next to Mr. K. 
A distinct sensation of elevating and falling of hands and swaying to 
and fro of body then came, but on careful watching found there was 
actually no motion whatever. The gentleman of the afternoon, above 
described, again appeared and just at that point I attempted to resist 
this wave-like motion all over body towards Mr. K. but without avail, 
succumbing to the motion which finally enveloped the entire body, 
leaving me conscious of only a small area on the forehead that seemed 
to be of the size of a dollar, which was the last thing I remember. 

“On being informed, after the séance was over, of the writing and 
speaking done, I was unconscious of it all, except the first act of con- 
sciousness being a laugh of Mr. K. and then my inability to write 
the word ‘ psychology’ in the German language.” 

A further statement by Miss A~———, made orally to Mr. Krebs, 
states that Miss A———— spent four years in Germany, eight months 
in Darmstadt and three years in Berlin. Read German papers all 
this time. Never had heard the name of Erich Schmidt to her recollec- 
tion. Never saw photo or picture of such a man. The overcoat with 
cape is common in Germany. She does not know Moll, nor Zeller. 

The sensation was a tingling or pricking, something like that 
when a hand or arm “ falls asleep.” The wave-like motion preceding 
unconsciousness was a very pleasant sensation, in fact delightful. 

The introductory note called attention to certain general character- 
istics of the phenomena, and especially the simulation of the spiritistic. 
The most apparent explanation was that of subconscious action im- 
personating transcendental agencies, and there is no use trying to make 
any other interpretation of the phenomena plausible. But there are 
features of the record that must not be lost sight of in spite of that 
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fact. If we could be certain that secondary personality and normal 
memories ‘were the marks of incipient mediumship the whole phenomena 
would be perfectly intelligible. I have seen in several other cases that 
the subject’s own memories seemed to be the basis upon which the 
discarnate worked at first and if that conception of development in 
mediumship could be assumed or proved it would be easy to state the 
possibilities in the present instances, especially that of Miss A————. 

In the early development of Mrs. Smead it was the constant re- 
currence of facts which she knew that threw doubts upon the genuine- 
ness of her mediumship and, had it not been that a number of facts 
came through that she did not know, we should not have had reason 
to suspect that secondary personality was a condition rather than 
an obstacle to mediumship. In the course of time her subconscious 
activities were diminished in so far as the contents of memory were 
concerned and the contents then became more spiritistic and more 
evidential of foreign invasions. It was then that the hypothesis that 
secondary personality was the incipient condition of mediumship be- 
came more plausible. 

I have elsewhere tried to develop the idea that foreign stimulus 
may take place while the result may be nothing but the awakened 
memories of the subject. Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 
156-158. There is nothing in the present record to prevent this hy- 
pothesis from applying to it, tho there is no evidence that it does 
so apply. All that is suggestive of mediumship are the sensations 
which Mr. Krebs and I felt and which were instantly interrupted when 
others suddenly fell into a trance. The appearance of the whole affair 
was that of foreign agents trying to do something, but failing for lack 
of conditions favorable to success. This circumstance cannot be lost 
sight of in such cases. There is no reason for such experiences and 
their coincidences, on any hypothesis of secondary personality on the 
part of the persons who went into a trance. But we should have 
to obtain much more evidence of some kind to apply, with any con- 
fidence, the hypothesis that secondary personality in these instances 
Was incipient mediumship. Perhaps many experiments might have 
developed mediumship and we have nothing to prove that they would 
not have done so. All that we know is that it is absurd to claim 
that the phenomena are spiritistic or are in any respect evidence of 
such a view. 

The only important things in the incidents are the peculiar sen- 
sations occurring to two of us, phenomena that occur in connection 
with undoubtedly supernormal cases. It would take a long system of 
experiments to test the possibility suggested. But the facts, which 
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represent memories or possible memories of Miss A————-, do not 
exclude the agency of the discarnate in causing them without trans- 
mitting them. It is quite within reasonable possibility that the stimulus 
from that foreign source could do nothing but awaken memories and 
transmit nothing from itself through the subject. It will take much 
further experiment and observation, however, to make that view more 
tenable. There is no evidence of it in this case, and we must be 
content with the plain fact that the contents are properly explicable 
by the subconscious of Miss A————, and we may leave the question 
of stimulus, whether subjective or objective, subconscious or spiritistic, 
wholly unsolved; with the assumption that it is in the subject the only 
one that scientific evidence can maintain at present, at least in this 
instance. 

All this is quite consistent with the record of Mrs. Herbine. The 
honesty of her efforts takes her results out of the category of fraud, 
even tho we assume that the subconscious fabricated all of the material. 
But the hypothesis of foreign stimulus and domestic contents applies 
as easily here as in the case of Miss A————,, tho we have no more 
proof in the one case than in the other, and I would not call attention 
to it but for the fact that it is this circumstance that justifies recording 
the phenomena for future reference. 


A TEST OF COLOR-MEMORY 
BY WALTER F. PRINCE 


In 1902 Miss B. C., who wrote treatises and conducted classes to 
teach the art of letter-writing, sent in a test of color-memory, applied 
to a class of twelve persons. She did not give any particulars about 
the persons, but their manuscripts indicated that they were mature, 
and the majority women. Her circular, however, states that “ the 
correspondence class is composed of teachers, artists, journalists, 
business men and women who feel the value of letter-writing as a study.” 

Her transcription of the results follow: 

Studies illustrating the vagueness and indistinctness of impressions 
in the student’s mind. The subject taken is the Herald building in 
the midst of the grounds at Chautauqua. 
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Tue HERALD OFFICE 


(1) A large airy looking building with wide porches around two 
sides ; it is painted dark red. 

(2) The exterior of the Herald building is very pleasing. The 
verandas are wide, cool, and inviting. It is of a yellowish color and 
has gilt letters over the door. 

(3) Large building painted in a greenish yellow; front door on 
the corner and sign over the door of gold letters in a dark background. 

(4) The Assembly Herald building is situated on the corner of 
two avenues. It is a large brown building, rather a burnt-sienna or 
brownish red. It has an oval front and has the name of the Assembly 
Herald in large gilt letters over the front entrance. There is a 
veranda around the front. 

(5) Red color. Uniform in shape. The position of central door 
is the main point that I can think of. I should like all front doors 
to be the same. 


(6) It is very large and its color is one shade of blue. It has 
large verandas all around the building. 

(7) The Herald building is a very neat two-storied structure with 
wide piazzas. The color I believe is an olive with red and yellow trim- 
mings. 

(8) The Chautauqua Herald building adds very much to the 
appearance of the grounds immediately around the amphitheater. 
It is a very neat and prettily finished building, a greenish gray trimmed 
with red. 

(9) It is a handsome and appropriate building for this place. 
It is two stories high, painted a dark green with darker shades of 
trimmings; has a porch running across two sides. 

(10) The Herald building is a large and well arranged building 
for offices. The design is rather odd, the corner tower giving it an 
imposing appearance. 

(11) The Assembly Herald is a fine new building of red with the | 
name on the glass door, with business and editorial departments. It i 
has a veranda and the building stands on corner of two avenues. 

(12) The Herald office is a building with board porches of a red 
color [last two words cancelled], circular form. The rooms are large 
and airy. 

We may arrange the predominating color impressions in tabular 
form. } 

Red— 

1. Dark red. 
4. Brownish red. 
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5. Red. 
11. Red. 
12. Red [cancelled therefore uncertain ]. 
Also 8 has trimmings red, and 7 trimmings partly red. 
Yellow— 
2. Yellowish. 


3. Greenish yellow. 


And 4 has yellow in trimmings. 

Green— 

3. (Greenish yellow). 

7. Olive. 

8. (Greenish gray). 

9. Dark Green. 
Gray— 

8. Greenish gray. 
Blue— 

6. One shade of blue. 

Miss C. thinks this a rather mournful exhibit of “ vague, inexact 
impressions.” Here is her commentary, verbatim et literatim. 
* Dr. Richard Hodson, 

“ My Dear Sir: 

“IT enclose 12 ms. of my pupils impressions of the Herald building. 
No. 3 is the nearest correct. It was an olive color with shingled roof 
and sides painted dark red and possibly a line of yellow trimming. 

The building was faded from the exposure to the weather so the 
olive, to some, might have looked gray. The veranda ceiling was 
painted a light blue. Across the street the C. L. S. C. building, large 
and glaring, was painted yellow and white. This may account for 
the impressions of yellow. 

** All of my work is carried on with these impression studies because 
the impression comes before expression. I find that tiresome letters 
and speech are usually due to these vague inexact impressions which 
also account for a good part of slander and lying. Am I not right 
in believing that a lot of work remains to be done in training the mind 
to take in clear and distinct impressions? ” 

Unfortunately Miss C.’s own letter is not a favorable sample of 
the benefits of her special studies, as it manifests both inexact im- 
pressions and inexact expressions. Her incorrect visual or auditory 
impression of Dr. Hodgson’s name and her incorrect impression of the 
proper abbreviation for the plural of the word “ manuscript ” and of 
the correct plural possessive we may set aside. But when she sits 
in judgment upon her pupils’ color-memories, she ought herself to 
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remember whether there was or was not yellow in the color scheme of 
the building. The building has faded “ so the olive to some might have 
looked gray.” If the color was original olive and it has faded was it 
not, as a matter of fact, of a grayish cast? Is a faded olive still olive? 
“Tt was an olive color with the shingled roof and sides painted dark 
red.” What was of an olive color? An earlier sentence says it was 
the “ building.” Is not the roof a part of the building? But that 
was dark red. And it seems to be plainly intimated that the “ sides ” 
of the building as well as the roof were shingled and painted dark 
red. What remains of the exterior of a building when the roof 
and sides are subtracted? Perhaps she meant the sides were shingled 
in part and to that extent were red and that the greater part of the 
walls were olive or what had been olive. 

There is disparity enough in the replies, but it would seem that each 
had or may have had some justifications in the varied hues of the 
house. The Reds could point to the red roof and portions of the walls, 
the Greens to the prevailing tint of the walls. The Yellows to the 
yellow in the trimmings ?f it was there as Miss C. says was possibly the 
‘ase, the Greenish Gray to the faded tint of the olive paint and even 
the Blue to the blue of the veranda ceiling. And three of the Greens 
were conscious of some red in the scheme somewhere. But when so 
many primary colors and shades are named, it is not certain that in 
all cases the memory-impressions were based upon selection of the 
actual colors. Such a test would better name a building of not more 
than two colors. 

The disparities were almost certainly not due to errancies of 
memory only. Many are not able to assign the proper names to certain 
intermediate shades, even when examining them. No. 4 hesitated be- 
tween the terms “brown” and “brownish red” which, if named, 
respectively, by two persons might be interpreted as a false memory 
impression on the part of one of them. It is possible that three 
persons, at the moment of looking on a particular shade, might name 
it, respectively, olive, greenish gray, and greenish yellow. 

Furthermore, one or more of the eleven who responded to the color 
tests might be color-blind and actually not be conscious, for example, 
of any difference between red and green. Such a test, to be accurate, 
must begin with individual tests of the ability to discriminate colors 
and to name them when discriminated. 

Finally a color memory test should not be taken as a gage of the 
ability to remember and correctly report observed particulars in 
general. It is probable that with most people memory errs in reporting 
colors more than it does certain other species of facts. 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly ducumentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


The Revue Philosophique, Nov.-Dec., contains a review by E. Borel of 
John Maynard Keyne’s new book, “ A Treatise on Probability.” M. Borel 
discusses the book at some length; he says it shows the influence of Bertrand 
Russell, and he points to the entirely different mode of thought shown by 
English writers from that followed by the French. M. Borel finds it strange 
that no calculations are offered upon probabilities in physics. He remarks 
that for himself, the effort to consider mathematics as a branch of logic, does 
not appeal to him, nor does he find that the majority of mathematicians are 
interested in this line of thought. It is evident that M. Borel does not find 
it especially profitable. In the Jan.-Feb. number, M. G. Dwelshauvers, in an 
article headed “ Objective Psychology,” makes a good case for vitalism and 
quotes A. Fouillée as having said that evolution is a march toward conscious- 
ness. M. Dwelshauvers says: “ According to this, consciousness is not an 
additional, but the essential, thing, and in the end it is the higher, which must 
explain the lower.” 


The Journal of the S. P. R., London, February, reports a recent newspaper 
test by Rev. C. Drayton Thomas. This is a forecast obtained through Mrs. 
I.eonard, giving the position of certain words to appear in the columns of 
the Times of the following day, Oct. 4, 1924. The words, picked out in differ- 
ent columns, much as one solves a “ buried cities” puzzle, were evidential in 
that they formed the name of the communicator, and gave other personal facts. 
An interesting feature is that one of the words was not found on the page in- 
‘licated but was discovered on the reverse side of the page. While it is 
a common occurrence for communicators to be uncertain on which side of 
a barrier an object is,—‘on the inside, or just outside” of a box, for 
instance, it is remarkable that this should have occurred before the type was 
set, just as though the page already existed materially. Under “ Corres- 
pondence ” more interesting letters appear concerning telepathic communica- 
tion with animals. 


Light, Feb. 21, 1925, contains an article by H. A. Dallas in which she 
praises Mr. Curnow’s plea for the value of physical phenomena. She goes on 
to say: “ The tendency to undervalue the physical is very wide-spread among 
believers in the supreme value of the spiritual. One sees it among theologians, 
more particularly modern Churchmen. These seem ready to discredit the 
writers of the Gospels rather than admit the objective facts to which they 
testify. 

There is an instance of this in an article in the December issue of the 
journal, “ The Modern Churchman.” It is the sort of article which tends to 
make sceptics, for the writer rejects any statements that do not support his 
opinion that the appearances of Christ after death were only visions, that the 
witnesses did not really hear and see and touch an objective form. Such a 
view practically whittles away the evidence of the Apostolic band and the 
women. The writer of the article believes in “a spiritual resurrection,” but 
not in bodily manifestations. He is in a dilemma; knowing nothing of ma- 
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terializations to which scientific men have recently borne such abundant testi- 
mony, he sees no alternative between a permanent resuscitation of the flesh 
and an almost complete discrediting of the last chapters of the Gospels, which 
claim to record the testimony of the chosen “ witnesses’’: he chooses the 
latter course. 


The Scientific American of Feb. contains a reply by Dr. W. F. Prince. 
to Dr. Crandon’s letter which appeared in the January number. Dr. Prince 
states that his requests as to details of control in the “ Margery” séances 
were not complied with. In the March issue the editor says: “ The famous 
Margery case has been unusually eruptive of late. Many a newspaper editor 
has found it useful on days when news was light.” True; and it is un- 
fortunate that when the daily papers wish to fill space with such subjects 
they do not request an article from someone who has at least a slight 
knowledge of them. The Herald Tribune of Feb. 22 published almost a 
full page by Percy N. Stone, whose ignorance is patent throughout the entire 
article. One of his astounding statements is in regard to the Leland Stan- 
ford Foundation, of which he says: “It is perhaps the only purely scientific 
inquiry of long standing that has been conducted anywhere in the worid.” 


In the March number of Psychische Studien, Dr. von Schrenck-Notzing 
gives a five-page review of Prof. Oesterreich’s booklet, ‘“‘ The Philosophic Sig- 
nificance of Mediumistic Phenomena.” ! Convinced, himself, of the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena, and hoping for a more general acceptance of them by 
the public as the more learned investigate and are convinced, Prof. Oesterreich 
foresees the decline of the mechanistic outlook on life, and the spiritual rebirth 
of the world. He thinks the spirit hypothesis a delusion, but attributes the in- 


telligence demonstrated in phenomena to a separate ego split off from the’ 


psyche of the medium. How this might occur is discussed, and a possible 
biological parallel is suggested, in the production of a new ego from parent 
egos in reproduction. It is suggested that genuine manifestations of the dead 
might occur, however, through the occasional, transient return to independent 
existence of the ego of the deceased, through mediumistic influence. The 
cases of prophetic psychometric phenomena suggest the question to Prof. 
Oesterreich, whether the medium is not drawing upon a higher, all-extensive 
reservoir of knowledge, and he points out the possible value of investigations 
along this line to religious philosophy—leading, as it might, to some knowledge 
of the relationship of the soul with God. The importance of psychic phe- 
nomena to psychology, metaphysics, and religious philosophy is repeatedly 
pointed out. 


Under the title of “ Strange Effects of Human Radiations,” Dr. Freuden- 
berg, in the same issue, reviews the very extraordinary case of ‘“ Madame X.,” 
of Bordeaux, who is reported to have the remarkable power of mummifying 
living objects, plants and animals, or their parts, when these are touched by 
her, or even when she passes her hands over the objects repeatedly, and at 
close proximity. The objects dry, but retain their color for many years. 
Decay is stopped in putrefying bodies, acetic fermentation of wine, and alco- 
holic fermentation of glucose are brought to a standstill. These peculiar reac- 
tions of Madame X. have been investigated by different men of training and 
position, among them Dr. Geley, from whose report most of Dr. Freudenberg’s 


‘Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1924, 54 pp. Prof. Traugott Konstantin 
Vesterreich, Professor of Philosophy at Universitit Tubingen. 
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article is quoted. He is satisfied as to the genuineness of her powers. It 
seems to be a natural process with Madame X., with no evidence of medium- 
ship given. 

In a very roundabout way, there is brought to our attention the use of the 
medium Gabriel Hansen by the police of Chicago to solve the mystery of the 
murder of Robin Cooper. Hansen, in trance, saw a negress near the dead 
body of Cooper, and named her (Nora Jones). She was found, her accom- 
plice (Metcalf) discovered, and a confession was obtained from her. The 
medium is “ now” (Nov. 25, 1924) in the service of the police department. It 
is reported that he received $10,000 from the family of the victim of the 
murder. This report is made by Psychische Studien, from an article in the 
Neuen Wiener Journal, Nov. 25, 1924. 


To assume that a medium who deceives once is always deceiving, is like 
saying that a person who lies once cannot speak truthfully, according to Hein- 
rich Geldnerth, who, in the same number of our German contemporary, dis- 
cusses the question of fraudulent mediumships. He described a case of 
deception by a medium of real ability, and thought it a psycho-pathological 
condition developed from the peculiar position in which the medium was 
placed.—J. B. RHINE. 
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Metaphysics of Life and Death. By W. Tupor Jones, Pu.D. Pp. 200. New 

York. Geo. H. Doran Co. 

In this rather brief manual, Dr. Jones has given us a good popular expo- 
sition of metaphysics so far as related to life and survival after death. He 
believes in metaphysical reasoning, but he does not believe in psychical 
research, 

In his chapter on Life Everlasting, he writes, ‘““ Mind or spirit is a higher 
form of reality than matter. Such mind or spirit is in the most intimate rela- 
tion with mind or matter, and, in so far as this present physical world is 
concerned, is dependent upon matter in being able to live in this world at all 
Sut matter, on the other hand, is dependent upon mind or spirit for the 
explanation and interpretation of everything.” “ But there is enough in the 
psychological level to warrant an affirmation that the mind or spirit is a reality 
which tabernacles in a tent of clay for three score years and ten and then 
disappears into some other state of existence. The whole centre of gravity 
lies, even in the level of Psychology, in the affirmation and not in the negation 
of the continuity of life after death.”—G. H. J. 
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1925. Pp. 102. Presented by Mr. Harry Price. 

Occult Review, duplicate file of issues from April, 1924, to April, 1925. Pre- 
sented by Mr. A. H. Bataille. 

The Crisis in Psychology, by Hans Driéscu. Princeton, New Jersey. Prince- 
ton University Press. 1925. Pp. 271. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 
SUSTENTATION FUND 


From the beginning, the income of the Society from members’ dues and endow- 
ments has never been sufficient to sustain it. Sometimes the deficiency has been 
greater than at other times, but every year we have had to depend on the generosity 
of our friends. 

At the end of 1924 we were practically out of debt. This year we have suffered 
from no diminution of income from membership dues or investments, but our over- 
head keeps mounting with the increase in the cost of doing business and the growth 
of our work. 

We are anxious, moreover, to do our research on a more extensive scale, and this 
means increase all along the line. 

Heretofore we have taken care of these matters through various funds—research, 
publication, library, etc. Members are at liberty still, and even cordially invited, to 
designate the object to which they would like their gifts applied. But the board 
feels that in general it will be much simpler to have one “ Sustentation Fund ” to 
which contributions may be made and on which the board may draw at discretion 
for research, publication, library, etc. It is not the the intention to use this fund 
for our fixed charges, but for the extension of our work. 

In many respects we are like some of the old churches with a fixed pew rent, which 
has long been inadequate, and has to be supplemented by the free will offerings of 
the congregation. For instance, each copy of the Journal, up to the first thousand, 
costs us forty cents, or $4.80 a year. As our associate members pay only $5.00 a year, 
it will be seen at once that their subscription simply covers the cost of printing and 
postage, but does nothing for salaries, rent, and other expenses. We are little better 
off with our full members, since they receive both the Journal and the Proceedings, 

ind, in the past, the latter has often cost almost five dollars a copy owing to our 
limited circulation and absence of advertising. 

In other words, our printing could not be produced under more costly conditions. 
because while the editions are small, the matter is extensive, often calling for illustra- 
tions exceedingly expensive to produce. But the work is important, and the expense 
justified. We have recently received a bequest of something between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars—the full settlement has not vet been made. The income from this 
will relieve some of the strain. 

But we should have a laboratory, at least two research officers, and ample funds 
for the expenses incurred. The trustees are, therefore, asking our members and 
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friends to raise from ten to fifteen thousand dollars for this fund. They believe they 
have only to make this very clear to obtain it. There are those to whom five dollars 
represents all they can afford to give to psychical research. For others, ten is the 
limit; the trustees are of the opinion that the dues should not be raised, until every 
other expedient has been exhausted, although the price of printing has quadrupled 
and all other costs of operation have increased in 7 sano the same proportion. 

The way out of this dilemma is through the free will offering. The annual dues 
are nominal—about covering the printing charge. By keeping them low, we place 
our publications within the reach of the greatest number. There are many, however, 
to whom ten dollars is a gesture, a bagatelle. They could as readily give a hundred 
or a thousand, if they thought the object important. There are still many others 
who have to be careful, but who are willing to make sacrifices for something that 
lies close to their hearts. 

Psychical Research in this country owes its existence to this latter class. We 
could not have lived by dues alone; we have not yet basked in the sunshine of 
public favor or been the hobby of the rich, but we have enjoyed the support of a 
small group of the discerning who have felt that here are some truths of the utmost 
importance to the world. 

Appended are statements of the special funds for the current year now drawn 
together under the one title of ‘“ Sustentation Fund,” to be used by the trustees fo1 
such expenses as are not covered in the general budget—but principally for resea 
and publication. 

But, as we have said before, people who wish to give for specific purposes may do 
so, and their gifts will be scrupulously used for the objects designated. 
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AMOUNTS HELD IN RESERVE FUNDS 
RESEARCH FUND 


Te a a rr $1,167.25 
ee ee ee ee 350.00 
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$1,717.25 
PUBLICATION FUND 
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HOUSE FUND 
February 17. Mien Treme Putnam. ..........cccccccccccccccece $250.00 
NE SON, Ne ioral rain a aig aaa Wena eee abs Ano ee x 250.00 
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—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—<Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 
Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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